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COLOR ETCHINGS 
by Barbara Neustadt 


7) MADONNA OF THE THRUSH, 
12 x 18 inches 








8) THE ‘SHEPHERDS, 15 x "18 Gaal 


Barbara Neustadt is a young Ameri- 
can artist who has been widely ex- 
hibited in the U.S. For the last six 
years she has been specializing in 
print-making. ... Each of the above 
etchings is printed in four colors and 
is limited tu an edition of fifty copies. 
The price for each is $15. 














JAPANESE MARIAN DOLL 
| Trappistine nuns in Japan help 
_ support themselves with hand- 
| made madonnas in the great tra- 
dition of Japanese doll-making. 
| Standing sixteen inches high, 
each madonna is of silk, with 
hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Japanese 
style. This doll makes a wonder- 
ful present for a little girl. With 
the madonna comes a 22”-high 
wooden showcase, ready for as- 
sembly (you 





have to supply | 


glass). Stores in New York sell | 


similar dolls at $50 to $80. 
JUBILEE’s price is only $30. Item 
No. 9. 


ee 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $__ 


(circle numbers of items you want to buy): 


la 5a 7 8 9 10 20 


__.. Please send me the following 


1 Watch 
JUBILEE’s 


Shor 


22 24 27 
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33-04 33-08 & 09 33-27 33-28 33-37 33-52 45-03 
Name for further 
art treasures, 
Street both original 
works and 
high-quality 
City & Zone State reproductions 
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We have a number of reproductions 
of famous primitive Russian ikons, 
each printed in full color on heavy 
stock. The ikons run from 11 x 1h 
to 10 x 15 inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 
27) St. Michael in armor 

(Please add 50¢ shipping charges on 
each total order.) 








GELINEAU PSALMS 
Whether or not you agree with what 
Dr. Thurston has to say about the 
Gelineau psalms (see page 53), you ll 
probably be interested in hearing 
them in their original French. We 
particularly recommend # 33-04 
33-04 PSAUMES $7.50 


33-08 & 09 PSAUMES Two records. 


$15 
EASTERN RITE 


JUBILEE has imported some specially 
recorded 12-inch LP’s of Eastern rite 
liturgies. Of unusual quality, these 
records are well worth having if 
you’re interested in the Oriental 
churches, and particularly if you are 
a teacher, student or seminarian. 
SM 33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By 
a Russian Orthodox choir (which had 
the special distinction of being invited 
to sing at Notre Dame cathedral). 
Deacon and choir are singers of ezx- 
ceptional voice. $7.50 

SM 33-28 QUATOR KEDFROFF. A 
number of chants in the great tradi- 
tion of Russian monasticism. 10-inch. 
$5 

SM 33-52 LITURGIE ROUMAINE 
The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom, sung in Romanian and Greek. 
A fine example of an Eastern rite 
Mass. $7.50 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
SM 33-37 ABRAHAM. An unusual 
record—a magnificent reading of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the 
life of Abraham, interspersed with 
passages of commentary from He- 
brews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
The text is in French and is accom- 
panied by trumpets and drums. $7.50 
SM 45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI. 
Songs by the famous folk-singing 
Jesuit, Pere Aime Duval (45 rpm). $3 













@ The teaching method of Maria Montessori ranks 
in importance with that of Pestalozzi, Froebel and 





Dewey but it is unique in that it combines scientific 





observation with an essentially spiritual view of the 





child. There are Montessori schools in Europe, Asia 





and Africa and many of her ideas on early child- 
hood education have been incorporated into Ameri- 








can nursery schools and kindergartens. Until re- 
cently, however, when Whitby School was founded 
in Greenwich, Connecticut (see page 21), no ele- 
— mentary school in the United States has tried to 
n ikons, adapt her method fully to the special customs and 
# a environment of American children. Whitby’s direc- 
tor is Nancy McCormick Rambusch, American rep- 
resentative to the International Montessori Associa- 
tion, who has been trying to interest American 
Catholics especially in the Montessori method since 
bid she finished her training in Europe several years 
rges on ago. Whitby is one indication of her success. Now. 
too, the Dominican nuns of Barry College. Florida. 
have also become interested in Montessori princi- 
th what ples: one of the sisters is in Europe studying at a 
oul Montessori Training School and it is hoped that 
a one day there will be a similar school in the United 
4 States to provide Montessori teachers, both religious 
and lay. for American schools. Readers who would 
neeetss. like to read more about the Montessori approach 
to children’s education may obtain E. Mortimer 
rool Standing’s excellent book on the subject, Maria 
eh Vontessori: Her Life and Work (Hollis & Carter. 
ing if $5.25). through the British Book Center, 122 East 
a 55th Street. New York City. Sensorial materials 
ian. used in Montessori schools (some of which could 
Se be used in the home) may be purchased at Creative 
invited Plays, 5 University Place, New York City. distribu- 
rip: tors for the two European companies which produce 
these tools under the direction of the International 
"all Montessori Association. 
0-inch. @ Ever since JUBILEE started publishing a few 
MAINE years ago a group of volunteers has been gathering 
a at the magazine once a week to do countless odd 
n rite jobs that probably wouldn’t get done if they didn’t 
do them—or not nearly as well anyway. Every 
— Wednesday night JUBILEE volunteers come to file. 
of the address and stuff envelopes, type letters. wrap pack- 
- = ages, peek at the galleys and page-proofs of future 
. 7 articles. help themselves to any food lying around 
ccom- and talk about everything from books and the 
a theatre to organic farming. Besides the regular vol- 
nging 











m). $3 


Second class postage paid at New York. N. Y 
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THE EDITORS’ NOTES 


ume of work each week JUBILEE volunteers have 
built shelves and painted walls, sorted and wrapped 
metal plates from past issues and even done some 
translating from Spanish into English. If you enjoy 
good conversation and meeting interesting people 
and want to contribute to JUBILEE’s growth, come 
any Wednesday night—before six if you want a 
ride in Henry Robinson’s express elevator, or after 
six if you don’t mind climbing four flights. Ask for 
Peter Walsh. He'll be glad to see you, will take you 
on a grand tour of the office, introduce you to every- 
one and then put you to work at once. 
@ JUBILEE hasn’t a very large full-time sales 
force but it makes up for that lack by encouraging 
readers to become 


| JUBILEE agents 
i 


} 





and try to sell 
bulk orders to 
Churches and 


schools and _ to 





persuade neigh- 
bors. friends, rela- 

AGENTS BERRIGAN tives aad: col- 
leagues at work and in clubs to subscribe to the 
magazine. JUBILEE agents meet a lot of interesting 
people, and earn commissions as well. Two members 
of this happy fraternity are Jerry and Carol Berri- 
gan (pictured above) of Syracuse. New York. They 
started working for JUBILEE in the most generous 
way possible—by giving subscriptions to everyone 
they could think of. Eventually, of course. they ran 
out of money and not wanting to (a) adjourn to 
the poor house, or (b) stop helping their favorite 
magazine, they became agents and now spend their 
spare time convincing others to subscribe to 
JUBILEE themselves. Jerry teaches at the local pub- 
lic high school and Carol takes care of David, who 
is a foster child from Catholic Charities and who 
took the picture shown. Both Jerry and Carol are 
active in the Catholic Family Movement in Syracuse 
and Carol. who studied art at Mt. St. Vincent’s 
College in New York, has also arranged religious 
art exhibits for Le Moyne College in the area. 
Jerry’s brother. Father Daniel Berrigan. S.J.. poet 
and teacher at Le Moyne, is an avid JUBILEE sup- 
porter, too, and he takes a number of copies each 
month for his students. It looks as if the JUBILEE- 
Berrigan combination has Syracuse pretty well sur- 


rounded. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc.. 377 Fourth Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1959 by the A-M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
Teserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Letters to the editor 


A CALL FOR “HERMITS” 


I was much interested in your article on 
New Camaldoli in the December issue. It 
occurred to me that some of your readers 
might be interested in an idea which I have 
been thinking about for many years. I 
should like to become associated with an 
informal lay group of women who would 
live in separate cottages as “hermits” but 
would take one meal a day in common and 
attend Mass together in a nearby church. 
Each cottage would have a small garden 
attached. I thought that the Monterey area 
of California would be a good site and the 
climate there would be favorable. Here the 
members, each with a modest independent 
income, could spend their days quietly, 
praying, gardening. and occupying them- 
selves with the special work for which their 
talents suit them. In their life together as 
friends and neighbors I believe they could 
live simply and happily. If any of JUBILEE’s 
readers feel drawn to this way of life and 
have any ideas or suggestions on how such 
a group might be started I should appreci- 
ate their contacting me through the maga- 
zine. 

Monica McCrea 

New York, N. Y. 


@ Interested readers may write to Mrs. 
McCrea care of juBILEE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16.—kp. 


THE MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


In regard to the letter of Mr. D. J. LeRoy 
in December’s JUBILEE on the teaching 
Sisters and their taste in music, I should 
like to venture a bit of evidence to the 
contrary. Four series of music readers are 
in use in Catholic elementary schools, all 
with ample representation of good Church 
music, and especially of Gregorian chant. 
Also, Gregorian chant supplements are 
being supplied for a public school series 
published by American Book Company. 

One Catholic series has flourished for 
many years and at least three others are 
being developed at present, all by Sisters 
working in the field. 

The veteran series is that by Justine 
Ward. In 1954 the first book in its revised 
edition appeared from World Library of 
Sacred Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Another series, almost completed, is To 
God Through Music, by Sister Mary 
Lourdes of the Sisters of Providence. Book 
seven came out in 1958 from the Gregorian 
Institute of Music, Toledo, Ohio. 

Music For Life, by Sister Mary John 
Bosco of the Sisters of Mercy, is completed 
through grade five. McLaughlin and Reilly, 
Boston, are the publishers. 

We Sing and Praise, published by Ginn, 
Boston, is prepared by Sister Rose Mar- 
garet, supervisor of school music, and 
Sister John Joseph, director of the depart- 
ment of music of Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, both members of the St. Louis 
province of the Sisters of St. Joseph; and 
Sister M. Cecilia, supervisor of music for 
the Sisters of Charity of Seton Hill, Greens- 
burg, Penna. 

As to this last, when a fifth-grader has 


finished his reader, he is ready to follow 
to the letter the papal program for sung 
Mass as outlined in “Instruction in Sacred 
Music and the Sacred Liturgy” from the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated Sept. 
3, 1958. He has learned the responses in 
his third-grade reader, and Mass XVI from 
the Roman Gradual and the “Gloria in 
excelsis” of Mass XV in his fourth-grade 
reader. In his fifth-grade reader he reviews 
these Mass parts, this time given in chant 
notation, and he adds Credo I. 

Moreover in the album of recordings of 
each reader of We Sing and Praise series, 
these parts of the Mass are all on RCA 
Victor records, sung by the Piux X Choir 
of Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y., 
under the direction of Mother Josephine 
Morgan, R.S.C.J. The distribution has been 
so wide that a second printing of books 
four and five, which appeared in 1958, was 
required before the year was over. 

Sister ANNE CATHERINE, C.S.J. 
St. Joseph’s Provincial House 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Aliow me the opportunity to comment on 
the article contained in your October issue 
and the letters to the editor quoted in the 
November issue, relative to the use of the 
Gelineau Psalmody and the Redmond Songs. 

No one can deny the great good done to 
souls by the proper pursuit of liturgical 
music, any more than one can deny the 
good derived from the proper use of a 
missal at Mass. But the Church does not 
force her children to use a missal at Mass. 
She encourages but does not force. Mean- 
while, prayerbooks of devotion, the use of 
the Rosary during Mass, and other more 
personal methods of participation in the 
Mass are common, and permitted. 

Here we find, at the very center of our 
worship of God—the offering of the Mass— 
the kindly, motherly wisdom of Our Holy 
Mother, The Church, in encouraging each 
one to do what he can do, when he can 
do it, as best he can, for the love of God. 
How sane and safe a procedure! The 
individual has his own personal make-up 
to contend with, plus the forces of back- 
ground, culture, custom. To prescribe from 
these and other powerful influences in 
directing the behavior of people is to be 
unreal, at least. 

All these thoughts have a proper place 
in considering the use of the Gelineau 
psalmody as contrasted with the use of 
Mr. Redmond’s songs. 

Even from the viewpoint of the praise 
of God through lifting the voice and heart 
to Him in song, we must allow for the 
differences both in individuals and groups. 
Americans are not Europeans. People of 
any nationality can, by training, learn to 
appreciate and indeed love, the traditional 
liturgical form of Church music. Americans 
have been no exception in this respect. 
Our monks at Spencer could compete well 
with any such group, in the singing of 
the Divine Office. I assume these men sang 
the songs of the day that were current as 
they grew up in various parts of our coun- 
try. But training such as they receive has 
not been available to Americans in gen- 
eral; if it could be made available, over a 


period of time, the results would undoubt. 
edly be highly satisfactory. 

But even this is really not the point a 
issue. Mr. Redmond’s songs are intended 
for very young children, as a teaching 
device. St. John Bosco walked a tightrope 
for children, St. Francis Xavier consorted 
with gamblers on a Chinese sailboat; our 
Blessed Lord Himself told simple stories 
to simple people—all as approaches to 
teaching Divine Truth. Why may we not 
use rhythm, rhyme and melody—all fa. 
miliar friends of childhood—to teach our 
young children the truths of the Faith? 
Such tools are used, effectively, for less 
noble ends. 

The contemplative usually starts with 
vocal prayers; many an opera-lover was 
once content with the popular songs of his 
day. Each stage was good in itself. Where 
transition occurred, a better state was 
reached. Where there is not such transition, 
there is still a good that remains for the 
person. Can we not allow the same in the 
use of the Gelineau psalmody and the 
Redmond Songs? 

This interesting tale was told to me by 
a Sister working with seriously disturbed 
children: When asked what they wanted 
for Christmas presents, many included the 
request for the “Songs on the Sacraments,” 
which they wanted to give to their parents, 
so that they, too, could learn to know 
their Faith better! 

REVEREND MicHAeEL F. Dwyer 
New York, N.Y. 


The people who advocate the use of swing 
because “that’s what children hear anyway” 
as a setting for catechetics (as Redmond 
has done) leave themselves in a very un- 
tenable position. If what children hear is 
swing and that is okay, what about rock- 
and-roll, cha-cha, blues and hillbilly music, 
all of which are part of popular culture? 
What’s to keep a pastor in Nashville from 
having the “Ten Commandments” song 
done in “Grand Ole Opry” style, or a sister 
working with Puerto Rican children from 
setting “Why Do I Tip My Hat” to mam- 
bo? None of Redmond’s supporters have 
been able to defend his music as being in 
good taste: don’t you think it’s rather im- 
polite, at least, to proclaim sacred thoughts 
via a very questionable means? 

Joun McDermott 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ See page 53 for a further discussion 
of the Gelineau and Redmond music. 
—ED. 


UNITY 


A spiritually-minded Moslem, very tolerant 
and gracious, was our guest for a couple 
of days at Christmas. When he asked for 
something to read I grabbed three issues of 
JUBILEE: July/August 1956, April 1957 
and June 1958. When we were going back 
to the city he told me he had read them 
all from cover to cover and had changed 
his opinion about the Church. 

Then / re-read them. In each one he 
would have found things which I feel would 
have pleased and delighted him. Your 
tolerance shows up well when you say: 
“Fired by the newly revealed faith given 
Mohamet in 632, they swept across Africa 
to penetrate Spain, engulfed the Holy Land 


JUBILEE 
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tion. Pre-professional training for medicine, law, social 
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and Syria and pushed into Byzantium from 
the East” (June 1958). The reason why 
Catholic missionaires go to Islamic lands 
is given wonderfully well in the two other 
issues. Charles de Foucauld’s story by 
Richard Gilman says: “the only way to 
convert anyone, he felt, is not to try. . .” 
This point was emphasized in Dom Denis 
Martin, O.S.B.’s article, ‘A mission among 
the Moslems’. First of all the Benedictine 
illustrates the point at which Islam and 
Christianity part: 

“But an old man... chief... of 
a... religious brotherhood, said . . .: ‘We 
recognize the books of the Jews and the 
New Testament as the word of God.’ What 
do you think of the Koran?” 

hen it was explained to him that we 
didn’t accept it, he said. ‘You are stopped 
as if by a wall.’ And he looked at me with 
a sad surprise which meant: ‘What pre- 
vents you from ascending this final step of 
Revelation? Why do you stop along the 
way?’ 

“We had found the point which sep- 
arates us.” 

Then Dom Denis said something that 
sounded stilted when I read it before I met 
my Moslem friend. Shortly after the Bene- 
dictines arrived in Morocco an official en- 
tertained Dom Denis in his home and asked 
about their poverty and chastity and about 
the dispensary. Spontaneously, for he hadn’t 
thought out the answer, the monk says: 
“We are seeking to continue on earth the 
life of Sidna Aissa [Jesus Christ]. The 
Koran speaks of the poverty, of the chas- 
tity, of the mercy of our Lord. My host 
understood without a further word.” 

One more quote, which I’m sure we 
could all put into practice: “In essence, 
what are we Benedictines doing? Very 
simply, respecting the souls among whom 
we live. The better we know them, we 
find, the better we love them. It is through 
love that we have become preoccupied 
with their salvation.” 

Paut GIBLIN 
Bolton, Ontario 
Canada 


We've been praying for the return of the 
separated sheep for a long time and per- 
haps one actual grace which has resulted 
from the Church Unity Octave was the 
publication of John Todd’s biographical 
study of John Wesley [JuprLee, January]. 
Any Methodist who read that fair-minded 
character delineation of a great man would 
feel kindlier to the ancient Church. Every 
Catholic who read it has a deeper under- 
standing, sympathy and appreciation of 
what and why Methodism is—a basic con- 
dition for progress toward the Church 
Unity we are working for. 

Rev. Patrick O'DONNELL 

Glendale, Ohio 


PRIESTLESS COUNTIES 


I would like to refer to the December, 
1958, issue of Jubilee, page 23. There you 
have reprinted an obsolete map of the U.S. 
showing the no-priest counties. There is 
no county in North Dakota without a resi- 
dent priest. You show a county in the 
western section which falls within this 
Diocese. I presume it is Billings county. 
Actually residing in this county is Father 
Michael Bobersky, pastor of St. Demetrius 


Byzantine Rite United Catholic Church 
He belongs to the Exarchate of Philade 
phia. His post office address is Belfie, 
but he lives well within the confines oj 
Billings county. This fact was called 1) 
the attention of the Glenmary Fathers by 
the writer about five years ago. They 
apologized and said they would corre: 
the error. 
SYLVESTER TREINEN 
Chancellor 
Diocese of Bismarck 
Bismarck, N.D. 


@ JUBILEE regrets its use of an uncor. 
rected map.—£D. 


PRIESTS ON WHEELS 


In the “Letters” column of the September, 
1958, JUBILEE, I read a slighting remark 
by a Mr. L. Serebrakian about “priests 
on wheels.” Yes, indeed, we priests on the 
European continent can use a man’s bicycle 
with our long skirts—“/a soutane.” I never 
use a woman’s bike; it would be weakness 
and insecurity: stability is not so good nor 
speed, also. The “soutane” (cassock) js 
often dirty with dust, mud, oil . . . but we 
keep it on always, bicycling, and we go at 
good speed in our parishes. 

Rev. ANDRE GAUDILLIERE 

Boyer, France 


REPORT FROM KOREA 

It was with mixed emotions of anxiety and 
concern that I began reading Report from 
Korea, by Father Aloysius Schwartz (Oc- 
tober, 1958). The reason for this is that 
I served for nearly sixteen months in Ko- 
rea, part of which tour of duty was spent 
as a Chaplain’s Assistant. I am familiar 
with both place and people so distinctly 
and truly described in the article. I en- 
joyed it very much. 

It was my pleasure to meet and work 
with some of the few Korean priests and 
nuns. As Father Schwartz suggests, they 
deserve much credit and many prayers. 
From time to time, my meditation prepara- 
tion consists in looking at my pictures of 
Mr. Kim and his family of orphans while 
recalling their modest menus and surround- 
ings. 

(Rev. Mr.) Puxiuie Brun 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Baltimore, Md. 


APPEALS 
@ Ven. Brother Harold R. J. Logan. 
Little Mission Church, Box 1042, Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas, makes rosaries for the 
needy and destitute. He would appre: 
ciate small donations. 


REQUEST FOR BOOKS 
@ The students of St. Peter’s Seminary 
in Ghana, the new African state. are 
looking for books for their library. 
(Good books are a rarity in Ghana.) 
JUBILEE hopes its readers will be able 
to send worthwhile books (and not re- 
jects and cast-offs) to the seminary, att: 
Mr. Stephen Thomas, St. Peter’s Semi- 
nary. P.O. Box 13, Cape Coast, Ghana. 
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SCIENCE, RELIGION 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Hilda C. Graef. A stimulating and 
thoughtful book seeking to find a bridge 
between Christian thought and modern 
secular thought. $3.50 


WE HAVE A POPE 


A Portrait of His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII 


By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. Translated 
by John Chapin. One of the first full- 
length biographies of the new pontiff, 
popularly told and covering every phase 
of his colorful ecclesiastical career. Illus- 
trated with many recent a 
2.75 


THE MASS, A LITURGI- 
CAL COMMENTARY 


Volume I: The Mass of the 
Catechumens 


By Canon A. Croegaert. Translated by 
J. Holland Smith. An excellent study 
of the Mass in which each ceremony 
has a chapter to itself and is there fully 
described under its historical, docttiadh. 
liturgical and theological aspects. $4.75 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by 
Isabel and Florence McHugh. A schol- 
arly discussion of the events and their 
sequence which led to the crucifixion 
of the Son of God. A brilliant handlin 

of legal, archaeological and historical 
tools. $4.50 


A HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Volume 
four of this important series discusses 
Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz and deals with the great 
rationalist systems of philosophy on the 
European continent in the pre-Kantian 
period. $4.50 


A MAN CLEANSED BY 
GOD 


A Novel Based on St. Patrick’s 


‘Confession’ 


By John E. Beahn. A colorful, inspiring 
and accurate tale which enables the 
reader to gain new insights into the 
mind and heart of the great missionary 
and apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick. $3.75 
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Y THEIR VERY PRESENCE in the South, where one of 
the crucial moral issues of our time is being fought 
out, Catholics are asked to bear social responsi- 

bilities graver and more radical than they must any- 
where else in the country. Their response to this de- 
mand is as varied and complex as are individuals, with 
infrequent heroism at one end of the spectrum and much 
obduracy at the other, with honesty, self-sacrifice and 
risk mingling with cowardice, evasiveness and oppor- 
tunism, and with doubt of the most painful kind run- 
ning through everything. 

There is far less variation in the position of the Church 
itself. Formally, officially, though sometimes timidly and 
to little effect, the Church in the South has committed 
itself to work for racial integration on the religious, 
political, economic and educational levels. What is also 
clear is that both its motives and its tactics differ from 
those of most other Southern institutions. 

To begin with, the Church does not labor for integra- 
tion from a narrow obedience to the Constitution, but 
upon a broad moral basis. Segregation is unjust, it says, 
not simply illegal; it is a sin, not simply a flaw. And it 
is to move its people past that barrier of sin in their 
society and to re-knit and heal a fractured Mystical 
Body that the Church has made integration one of its 
most pressing concerns. 

A corollary of this is that the Church differs from other 
anti-segregation forces in its methods. Since it is intent 
o changing the hearts of its people, the Church’s pro- 
cedures are humane, persuasive and non-violent, to the 
point where it sometimes seems painfully over-considerate 
of the sensibilities of segregationists. All this stems in 
turn from the fact that interracial justice is only part of 
the Church’s divinely ordered plan, one which, moreover, 
is meant to unfold over centuries and ages and not in a 
single stroke. The Church in the South does not there- 
fore always work specifically against segregation; when 
it does so it is as part of its wider effort to help all men 
white as well as black—gain heaven. 

Its work is made more difficult by the fact that in the 
South, as elsewhere, men often try to climb to heaven on 
each other’s backs. The tension between what the Church 
teaches about human responsibility—man’s duty to his 
neighbor—and the anxieties and mistrust infecting social 
life, is especially strong in the South, where, it must 
also be said, the man who nourishes a dream of equality 
for others must be prepared for one or another degree 
of martyrdom. Indictments are easy to draw up, but 
truth is knottier, more impenetrable and multiform. 

In any case, the components of the Catholic situation in 
the South are a Church which as an institution and 
through its official voices is nominally and often effec- 
tively enlisted in the campaign for racial justice, and a 
Catholic population lagging a good deal behind. The 


A Negro and a white altar boy assist at Mass at Most Blessed 
Sacrament church in St. Louis. The archdiocese was one 





of the first in the border areas to integrate its schools. 





division is not always as clear as this. Priests and even 
bishops sometimes share the prejudices, fears and vacil- 
lation of their parishioners; laymen are often bolder and 
more active than their clerical leaders. But in general the 
observation holds good: the priesthood and the hierarchy 
are in advance of the main body of Southern Catholics 
on the deeply vexing and morally decisive issue of race 
relations. 

The gap was not always as great. Before the 1930's 
most Southern bishops were exclusively concerned with 
keeping their dioceses above water; they were in charge 
of Catholic islands in a sea of Protestant sects (even to- 
day only 4% of the 36 million Southerners are Catholic, 
half of them concentrated in the New Orleans area) and 
had little energy or inclination to address themselves to 
what must have seemed the peripheral problem of race. 
But under the increased pressure of the 30’s, as Catholic 
social consciousness became heightened everywhere in the 
country, the Southern hierarchy began to accept the fact 
that they could not divorce the racial dilemma from their 
other problems, nor defer its solution until the “brick 
and mortar” stage was over. 

The first important step in this country was taken in 
the 1930’s when Catholic University, located in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—a city of Southern mores and racial insti- 
















































tutions—was integrated. Training ground for many of the 


nation’s priests and religious, the University has since 
become known for its outstanding adherents of integra- 
tion, many of them students of the Rev. Paul Hanley 
Furfey, a leading theoretician and advocate of interracial 
justice. Then, in 1939, the Southern bishops formed the 
Catholic Committee of the South, with a department spe- 
cifically devoted to race relations. The Committee’s goal 
was described by the bishops as the “ultimate integra- 
tion of all the members of our Church, in accordance with 
the ideals set down by our Holy Father, in the religious, 


economic and cultural life of the nation.” 


The Committee’s formation followed renewed support 
for integration from a powerful quarter—Rome itself. 
In his first encyclical the newly elected Pope Pius XII 
condemned racism as a major modern evil, declaring that 
“those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or 
their speech, must know that they have equal rights as 


children in the House of the Lord, where the law of 


Christ and the peace of Christ prevail.” 

The new Pope went further. During the forties he con- 
tinued Pius XI’s policy of appointing to Southern 
bishoprics men who were of a decidedly integrationist 
turn of mind. In addition, his naming of Amleto Cico- 
gnani as Apostolic Delegate to the United States gave 
Catholics working for racial justice a firm ally. “In every 
word and act of your program (of total integration), I 
see a manifestation of Christian love,” Cicognani once 
told the Washington Interracial Council. 

Well before the Supreme Court decision of 1954, a few 
Southern bishops had moved to establish integration 
within the Church. Perhaps the most dramatic series of 


events took place in the archdiocese of New Orleans, 


whose archbishop, Joseph F. Rummel, became a national 
figure because of his forthright actions on behalf of the 
Negroes of his archdiocese, as well as because of the vio- 
lent opposition these actions stirred. In 1949 Bishop 
Rummel had “colored only” signs removed from the 
churches; in 1950 he integrated the archdiocesan school 
board—an obvious preliminary to integration of the 
schools themselves; in 1953 he called for the integration 
of all archdiocesan organizations. Then in 1956 he is- 
sued his now famous pastoral letter calling segregation 
“morally wrong and sinful,” a condemnation which he re- 


iterated last fall. 


Other Southern bishops took similar positions. In 1954 
Bishop Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, N.C., faced down 
mob violence after he integrated a pair of segregated 
parishes a hundred yards apart. He also integrated the 
schools and hospitals of his diocese. During the same 
year, Bishop William L. Adrian of Nashville, Tenn., inte- 
grated the nine parochial schools of that city despite 


Chaplain of the Interracial Council of St. Louis, Father 
P. J. Mulloy has helped his city pioneer in peaceful race 
relations. The current effort of the Council is to help Negroes 
get union membership and find jobs previously denied them. 
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local segregation ordinances, and Bishop Peter L. Ireton 
followed suit in the diocese of Richmond, Va. That same 
year, speaking before the Supreme Court decision was 
handed down, Bishop Francis E. Hyland of Atlanta, Ga,, 
said that the Church condemned racism “in its various 
shapes and forms,” because “it is utterly opposed to 
the Christian way of life.” The Church, he added, “sym. 
pathizes with the aspirations of the Negro people of 
Georgia and elsewhere,” in their determination “to obtain 
those rights and that recognition to which they have 
every title.” 

Religious orders in the South have kept pace with, and 
in some cases outstripped, the diocesan clergy. The Jesuits 
have partially integrated all their Southern colleges, in- 
cluding those in such Deep South areas as New Orleans 
and Mobile. The Dominicans have established an inter- 
racial convent in Alabama and the Benedictines an inter- 
racial monastery in Kentucky, besides integrating their 
Belmont Abbey schools in North Carolina. 

Throughout the South for some years progress could 
be noted on a number of fronts. From diocesan semi- 
naries beginning to accept Negro candidates to the ex- 
amples of grade school integration cited above, the break- 
ing down of racial barriers went on. Perhaps the greatest 
success was achieved within pious societies; with the ex- 
ception of the Knights of Columbus and the CYO, Catho- 
lic organizations began to open their membership rolls 
to Negroes in increasing numbers. 

These developments paralleled, and in most cases were 


the direct product of, a process of education carried on 
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A Negro boy walks past all-white Catholic High School in Little Rock, Arkansas. Although there were 


rumors several years ago that the School would integrate nothing has been done so far. 


within the Church. In general the Southern pattern is this: 
where a bishop takes a strong stand and where clergy 
and religious actively teach the Church’s doctrines on 
racial equality, advances in integration are made. Added 
to this are the achievements of certain religious groups 
who work directly with the Negro, both as proselytes 
and champions of racial equality. Prominent among these 
are the Josephites and the Divine Word Missionaries, 
who are prompt in denouncing specific cases of injustice 
as they arise and who continually call attention to the real 
barrier to conversion that discrimination and injustice 
set up. 

There is, too, a record of Catholic activity designed to 
bring about integration beyond the limits of the Church 
itself. There have been a number of instances of bishops 
refusing to patronize segregated restaurants. In St. Louis 
Archbishop Ritter recently accepted the co-chairmanship 
of a group working to end segregration in the city’s hotels 
and restaurants, declaring that “For myself, I will not 
again accept a public privilege denied to any other citi- 
zen.” Archbishop Ritter and Archbishop Rummel are on 
the board of their city’s branch of the Urban League, an 
organization devoted to bettering Negro opportunities in 
employment and housing. Bishop O’Hara of Savannah 
helped found the integrationist Southern Regional Coun- 
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cil, and Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Brunini of Mississippi 
is currently on its board. In Texas, Archbishop Robert 
Lucey has spoken against racist legislators as has Arch- 
bishop Rummel in Louisiana. Before his death Bishop 
Ireton of Richmond signed a tri-faith resolution con- 
demning the Ku Klux Klan. 

Priests have also been active. In Mississippi, Rev. 
George Strype, a Josephite, testified in 1946 against the 
disenfranchisement of Negroes during Senator Bilbo’s 
campaign. Seven priests from the dioceses of Lafayette 
and Alexandria, La., helped organize in 1953 an inter- 
racial unit of the AFL farm workers union. Missionary 
and diocesan priests have helped their Negro parishioners 
to register for elections. In Louisville and St. Louis priests 
have advised local authorities on desegregation. 

A number of priests have integration as an ultimate 
goal while working towards seemingly irrelevant ends: 
changing monocrop agriculture to truck farming, de- 
veloping efficient trade unionism or starting cooperatives 
among the Negroes, and, within the Church, stressing the 
liturgy, the concept of a missionary Church or social 
action by laymen. 

Finally, there is the sporadic pro-integration activity of 
lay Catholics. In some areas Catholic politicians, profes- 
sional men and an occasional business man have helped 
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Negroes by having streets paved in Negro ghettoes, giv- 
ing them jobs and promotions commensurate with their 
abilities and addressing them by their titles—a seemingly 
trivial but really weighty contribution to racial equality. 


A handful, like Paul Williams of Géorgia, onetime presi- 


dent of the Southern Regional Conference, have worked 
with integrationists. 

In several dioceses the local Council of Catholic Women 
has been energetic. In 1953 they protested segregated 
convention facilities at New Orleans, asserting that “If the 
hotels will not receive us as we are, they will not receive 
us at all.” The Southeastern Conference of Newman 
Clubs elected a Negro treasurer in 1954, and the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade has supported the integrationist 
cause. 

ET ALL THESE THINGS together—the bishops’ state- 
ments and edicts, the missionaries’ protests, the ex- 
amples of individual lay involvement in integra- 
tionist causes—do not amount to more than fragmen- 
tary and inconsistent support for the principle of racial 
equality and its implementation in the South. The truth 


is that apart from the official position of the Church—, 
factor likely to assume its greatest importance only after 
considerable time has passed—Southern Catholicism jg 
only fractionally ahead of the rest of the white South in 
its readiness to grant the Negro his rights as a citizen and 
a man. 

This fact is dramatically illustrated by the actual 
record of Catholic school integration in the South. Only 
half of the twelve colleges are even partially integrated, 
With the exception of North Carolina (a liberal oasis), 
there are only two integrated parochial schools out of a 
total of 568 grammar schools and 177 high schools in the 
hard-core racist states of the Deep South. Only in four 
border state areas—St. Louis, Louisville, Washington, 
D.C. and Wheeling, W. Va.,—did Catholics distinguish 
themselves by integrating their schools before the Supreme | 
Court decision. 

In many places a tug-of-war is going on between and 
within the hierarchy and priesthood and the general 
Catholic population; in others clerical leaders are silent 
in the face of the potential resistance any further steps 


Principal of St. Philip’s Elementary, a run-down grammar school in a Negro parish in New Orleans, Miss Loretta Butler was 
formerly a member of the Shreveport Friendship House, which was harassed by police and finally closed down. 
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toward integration would provoke. Everywhere there is 
tacit recognition that the Church’s own precarious posi- 
tion in the Southern community will become further en- 
dangered by continued efforts toward racial equality. 

It is not strange that these things should be true. 
Southern Catholics largely share in the social attitudes 
and racial prejudices of their non-Catholic neighbors. If 
this thesis needed statistical proof it was provided in 
1956 by a Catholic Digest poll which showed that 76% of 
Southern Catholics favored segregation, a figure only 3% 
lower than the number of Protestants who favored it. The 
same poll revealed that many Catholics were genuinely 
confused by anti-segregation statements on the part of 
their bishops and priests, a confusion that stemmed to 
some degree from the fact that the Church seems to sanc- 
tion segregation by its maintenance of separate churches 
for Negroes. 

Despite the fact that he himself is a member of a 
minority group, one which has periodically suffered at 
the hands of the white Protestant majority, the Southern 
Catholic frequently allies himself with the most virulent 


The wife of a bayou sugar cane cutter, this Negro woman cares for a segregated Catholic cemetery near Bayou La Fourche. 





forms of anti-Negro activity. In Atlanta, T. V. Williams, 
Jr., a Catholic, was executive secretary of the rabidly 
white, state-supported Commission on Education to pre- 
serve segregation. Catholics have joined, and even formed, 
so-called “States’ Rights” societies. In Erath, Louisiana, 
two Catholic women were excommunicated for beating a 
third woman who for years had conducted an integrated 
catechism class. 

But the most violent, as well as the best organized, 
opposition to integration on the part of Catholics oc- 
curred in ‘New Orleans. After Archbishop Rummel’s pas- 
toral of February 11, 1956, in which he condemned racial 
segregation, a storm broke. Pastors of some parishes re- 
fused to read the letter; one priest publicly broke with 
the archbishop. A few weeks later the Association of 
Catholic Laymen was formed, its membership appeal 
directed to “Roman Catholics of the Caucasian race,” and 
its program an unabashed intention to halt integration 
efforts within the diocese. Archbishop Rummel, in an ex- 
change of letters with one Emile Wagner, the group’s 
founder, called his movement “unnecessary, ill-advised 


The grave is that of a child who died the day it was born because of the inadequate hospital facilities for Negroes in the area. 
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Catholic attorney A. P. Tureaud has helped the NAACP win court decisions favoring desegregation of New Orleans buses, parks 
and schools. Although threatened by the Ku Klux Klan and constantly harried by midnight telephone calls, Attorney 
Tureaud gauges the effectiveness of his work by the virulence of the threats. 


and capable of causing much scandal, confusion and dis- 
illusionment among our Catholic people.” Wagner replied 
in a letter that revealed all the cliches of segregationist 
thinking as well as the total failure of certain Catholic 
minds to accept, or even to understand, the Church’s 
teaching on equality (which had been explained to Wag- 
ner himself in a detailed letter from a seminary professor 
prior to the Association’s beginning). 

“We deny absolutely and unequivocally that racial 
segregation is a ‘violation of the dictates of justice and 
the mandate of love,” Wagner wrote. “As we see it, 
there is no requirement in justice or in charity that [the 
Negro] enjoy the same rights as white persons.” He went 
on to fill his letter with references to Communism, the 
American way of life, etc., clearly implying that racial 
equality was an evil to be fought by every patriotic 
citizen. 

The group later appealed to Rome for support, breach- 
ing Church custom by making the appeal public. A 


Labor priest L. J. Twomey, S.J., of Loyola University in New 
Orleans, has helped local trade unions integrate. He says, 
“Usually if someone has the right viewpoint 

on race he follows Church teaching in everything.” 
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Vatican source was quoted as replying that “‘it is utterly 
disquieting that there should be Catholics so ignorant of 
(hristian doctrines and fundamentals.” Yet Wagner is 
dil working hard against integration. So are other New 
(rleans Catholics, whose tactics include the mailing of 
literature to fellow Catholics advising them not to con- 
ribute to any fund-raising appeal of their archbishop 
wtil he should back down on the racial question. The 
White Citizens’ Council (which listed a Catholic as ex- 
cutive director) has publicly booed Archbishop Rum- 
mel at a rally, called for a boycott of church fund-raising 
drives, accused an integrationist priest of being a com- 
munist and is charged with burning a cross in front of 
the Archbishop’s residence. 

Racists in the Louisiana legislature attempted to pass 
a bill removing state-support from Catholic schools 
should they integrate. There were threats that the state 
‘would tax the Church out of existence.” or would no 
longer accredit church schools. 

Archbishop Rummel’s troubles are paralleled, if not 
den in so dramatic a form, in the experience of many 
other Southern prelates. But the bishops at least possess 
some resources with which to defend their position. The 
individual Catholic, especially the layman, who takes a 
dand for integration is not nearly so well armed. It is 
easy for Northerners to condemn out of hand the timidity 
and failure of Southern Catholics to stand up for justice, 
but few are fully aware of the degree of heroism this 
entails, 

The white Southerner who supports integration even 
mildly lays himself open to the complete round of racist 
reprisal. His business is likely to be boycotted, or he is 
apt to lose his job. If he is a professional man, he will 
fnd his clients or patients falling away. The windows 
of his home may be shattered with BB pellets; he may 
be awakened in the middle of the night by threatening 
phone calls; he is certain to hear himself called a Com- 
munist. Besides immediate social ostracism, Catholic in- 
legrationists have been beaten. shot at and raped. 

A Louisiana lawyer has described what happened to 
him because of his attitude toward racial equality. 
‘Every day I’d go to court and hear everyone address 
Negroes by their given names. ‘Jimmie’ or ‘Evaline,’ and 
the whites by their title. ‘Mrs. Jasper,’ etc. One day | 
decided this was all wrong and I called a Negro ‘Mister.’ 
The court reporter interrupted the proceedings to make 
sire he’d heard me right. I not only lost the case but 
Ive lost a lot of my business.” 

N THE FACE of the increasing tension in the South 
since the Supreme Court decision almost five years 
ago, the Church. along with other pro-integration 
ffoups. has become noticeably more cautious and diffi- 
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Former president of the Association of Catholic Laymen, 
Emile Wagner has been outspoken against integration both 
within the Church and in the New Orleans parish schools 
on whose board he serves. 





Attorney Jack Nelson, a Catholic, has opposed Wagner 
politically. Though not an integrationist he feels that 
opposition to integration like Wagner’s may force public 
schools out of existence as in Little Rock. 

















dent. Some Southern bishops are said to feel that their 
primary duty is to preserve the narrow existence that the 
Church has managed to obtain there; at least one is con- 
vinced that the maintenance of segregation is vital to the 
continued survival of his diocese. The Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South has been abolished. Some previously 
desegregated diocesan societies have been resegregated; 
in some places priests sympathetic to the Negro have 
been silenced. And there have been almost no publicly 
announced attempts at integrating schools for the past 
few years. 

In one or two areas priests and laymen have formed 
undercover groups dedicated to working for integration. 
But so perilous has such activity become that one priest 
who heads one of these abolitionist-like cells recently 
remarked that “The men must be ready to die for inte- 
gration, and it will take that, socially and economically.” 

But there are a few hopeful signs. For one thing, the 
upturn in the economy may have its usual effect of 
abating the tension-spawned violence that accompanied 
last year’s recession. Apart from this, those Catholics 
who have never wavered are prepared to renew the fight: 
in the month of December alone, Pope John called for 
race unity in his Christmas message, appointed a liberal 
Apostolic Delegate and the Catholic Bishops issued their 
forthright statement favoring integration. 

Meanwhile, what of the Southern Negro Catholic, the 
man who has for so long been asked to accept not only 
second-class citizenship but also an inferior status within 
the Church? Only a very small minority of Southern 
Negroes are Catholic, and they have come into the 
Church largely as a result of intense and specific mis- 
sionary activity carried on by societies devoted to that 
end. The average white Catholic in the South has never 
shown much interest in converting the Negro. In fact, 
he is the principal barrier to such conversions. 

In 1950 a report of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith made this point clear. “As the Negroes have 
become more educated,” the report stated, “they have 
grown aware of the extreme discrepancy which exists be- 
tween (the attitude of white Catholics) and the real 
spirit of the . . . Church. So deep and universal among 
the American Negroes is the feeling on this point . . . 
that any thought of a wide conversion of the Negroes to 
the Catholic Church is an illusion, until and unless the 
attitude of American Catholics, clergy and laity, is 
completely purified . . .” 

Such a purification needs to be effected throughout 
American Catholicism, but it is in the South that the 
sharpest effects of its not yet having taken place are 
felt. The Negro Catholic there is still mostly forced to 
attend separate churches, and is frequently denied the 
most ordinary human rights. Often he goes without a 
Catholic education besause the Catholic schools of his 
diocese are segregated and there are either no separate 
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schools for Negroes or the facilities for the Negro 
inadequate. Throughout the South Negroes cite ea 
of deaths occurring while sick or injured persons 
being taken from their home near a white Catholic hy 
pital to a Negro one miles away. 

The ordeal takes even subtler forms. A Negro num 
refused communion because she didn’t wait at the @ 
of the line. A sick Negro baby is refused baptism be 
his anxious parents, instead of travelling halfway a 0 
town to the Negro mission, have taken him to a ne 1 
white church, naively thinking that discrimination m 
surely have some limit. A Negro priest is refused adm 
sion to a white parish house in a strange city, g 
denied the right to say Mass by indignant white pa 
ioners. 1 

Even where integration has formally taken place, f 
Negro Catholic is made aware of how much has remain 
the same. Frequently he is made to occupy a seat in th 
rear so that his white brothers may receive communi 
first. Negro contingents in “integrated” Holy Name 5 
cieties march after the white parishes during par 
Negro women must excuse themselves from lunché 
meetings of “integrated” diocesan clubs. j 

Most of the help the Southern Negro gets comes fm 
his own race. A number of Negro Catholics are prot 
nent in such organizations as the NAACP, or are actij 
in the trade union movement. Yet it is of course true ff 
the Negro Catholic will not materially change his posit 
in the South without the support of at least a strong @ 
articulate minority of white Catholics. The latter's ¢ 
lemma, his almost tragic necessity to make enormé 
sacrifices if he is fully to live up to his faith, shows 
sign of being eased. But until it is, or until more herot 
than we have a right to expect comes to be exercised) 
the South, the Negro Catholic there will continue 
suffer his extended martyrdom. 


It requires only a minimal imaginative effort (bu 


hard one for the Southerner) to comprehend what ff 
is like. One Southern priest, plagued by questions as) 
why Negroes in his parish were so “touchy” about 

recently wrote: “Would anyone of us not be touchy j 
when he wished to get a bite to eat, he should be obligt 
to hesitate and ask himself whether he will be waited ¢ 


when he enters the eating house; if, when he wished ti 


attend a show, he should have a vision, even before hi 
entrance, of the back row and the corner from whi 
he will see very little for his money; if, when he wa 
the rounds seeking work, in order that he and his dé 
ones might continue in life, he should be tortured] 
the thought: ‘do not aspire too high, for you are brant 

for menial work,’ . . . and if, when he would entet 
house of God, even then he should be brought to | 

necessity of wondering whether he will be allowed to # 
his weary self in any pew, there to pour out his sow 

the God who made him?” 


Children at integrated Most 
Sacrament school in St 
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3 Havana, April, 1940 
fhe truth is, you have to leave the dock and get into the streets before, all of a 
sudden, the city overwhelms you, and you are overcome by its brilliance and the 
lights and shadows and the noise and the cries and the colors and the smells and 
the tremendous vitality that flows in and out of the big iron gates of the dark 
patios, and in and out of the dark shops that stand open to the street. Then comes 
the paradox that Havana in many ways appears to be more of a city than even New 
York, because it is a city in the real sense that Mediterranean and Levantine and 
perhaps Oriental cities are cities. There it is not the buildings that are important 
but the life in them, and they are full of life, crammed with it. Negroes with cigars 
in their mouths and great bloody aprons, carrying huge sides of beef out of trucks 
and into dark cavernous butcher shops that open right out on the narrow street. 
Clusters and clusters of bananas and papayas and coconuts and God knows what 
iifferent kinds of fruits hanging up in the fruiterer's. Piles of cigarettes, shelves 
land shelves of books, cigars, medicines, sheets and sheets of numbered lottery 
tickets hanging up over a tobacconist's counter, and more magazines than I ever saw 
lat once in my lifes: dozens of newspapers. 
_ It is a city that, although it is physically dirty and full of poor people, is 
1 ch more a city, and more truly a rich city than New York because it seems to be 
icher in multitudes of material things, fruits, meats, sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, 
hewspapers, rum, bread, machinery, musical instruments. New York is only rich in gold 
and silver and account books full of figures and ledgers and fancy printed stocks and 
ticker tape and nervous energy and electricity. Havana is more of a city because it 
iis flesh and blood, bread and wine, matter charged with life. 


q St. Bonaventure, Thursday, January 2, 1941 

I will not soon forget how happy I was to get back here from New York. Not that there 
aS anything wrong with New York: but it was delightful to come into my room here and 
See the pictures tacked cn the door, and the bed made up with clean sheets. 

: In New York—no movies, no plays, no circuses, no hockey games, no "Heaven on Ice” 

or whatever they called the thing. No anything but work and the Columbia library, and 

Seeing Lax and Gibney off to Virginia. And, last of all, yesterday, three eggnogs out 

at Northport among those giggling Jane Austen girls: pretty, flaxhaired, having 

Wisited Sweden, having studied music. 

They giggled and flirted with R. They wanted to ask their ouija board if Re. was 

love. 

Their mother swore she liked the ruined churches at Visby and wanted to put more 
Seagram's into the eggnogs. They offered, to each and all, marzipan on a plate. 

One had a.record from The Marriage of Figaro for Christmas. 

Foolishly I talked of Bloy's book, "Celle Qui Pleure" and the old lady thought, 
concerning the apparitions of the Virgin at LaSalettes "Someone might have imposed on 
those children," meaning someone did. 

I spoke to her about it. On either side, just out of range of direct vision, her 
two daughters sat and listened, out of focus. 

It got dull when everybody started talking about Roosevelt. 

j G. was or was not peeved when everybody refused to leave at 9:30 (his suggestion) 
Just after we had got there. G. fidgeted a lot. One of the girls was his girl. 

They were tall girls, their flax hair was uncut and hung in hanks down their 
backs. They wore velvet dresses. They smiled continually and had me figured for a 
priest, at which I scarcely know whether to be delighted or annoyed. To be a priest 
is in my eyes a good thing, but in the eyes of two little dames wanting to play 
round, a bad thing. 
| And so this is the New Year, 1941.-I tried to tell myself: a year of terrors, but 
‘the sun was out. It may well be, just the same. I am the worst of all prophets: 
“Prophecy is the one thing, besides mathematics and being a soldier, that I am certain 





I have no gift for. Being an ice-man I am not certain about, never having tried. 


: St. Bonaventure, Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1941 
I was the first one at the Draft Board for the medical, and got out about a quarter 
to nine, or nine o'clock, into the icy wind and snow. It was cold standing around in 
your skin passing from doctor to doctor. The room was full of tongue-tied doctors and 
tongue-tied naked farmboys, nobody even trying to express anything much. One stands 
on a metal scale. Another holds his hand over one eye and squints at a big chart 
beginning with an 0. 

They didn't do much to me except take the blood out of my arm for the Wasserman 
test. The blood looked surprisingly dark in the test tube. Then they corked it and 
left it to cook in a big simmering basin over a gas ring. All this, for no rational 
cause, made me full of almost unbearable, but silent feelings of protest. 

Shortly after that they made a big to do over my teeth, and all came and looked 
at my mouth in a bunch, and the doctor told me I would probably be in 1-B, and I 
didn't really believe him. 

Nothing much else was done to me, except some very cursory, but humiliating 
investigations. As an afterthought they knocked me on the knee for my reflex. 

Then I put on my clothes, and one of the doctors, with an apologetic sort of a 
smirk, gave me a little folder with a picture of some soldiers leaning out of a 
train, waving. "So long, boys!" said the folder. "Take care of yourself!" which, if 
it was meant to be consoling, didn't console me. 


Gethsemani, April 7, 1941 
This is the center of America. I had wondered what was holding the country together, 
what has been keeping the universe from cracking in pieces and falling apart. It is 
this monastery—if only this one: there must be two or three others. 

Abraham prayed to the Lord to spare Sodom if there should be found in it ten just 
men. The Blessed Mother of God, the Queen of Heaven and of the Angels, shows Him 
daily her sons here, and because of their prayers the world is spared, from minute to 
minute, from the terrible doom. 

This is the only real city in America—and it is by itself, in the wilderness. 

It is the axle around which the whole country blindly turns, and knows nothing 
about it. Gethsemani holds the country together the way the underlying substrata of 
natural faith that goes with our whole being and can hardly be separated from it, 
keeps living on in a man who has "lost his faith"—who no longer believes in Being 
and yet himself is, in spite of his crazy denial that He Who IS mercifully allowed 
him to be. 

What right have I to be here? 

I feel like a thief and a murderer who has been put in jail and condemned for 
stealing and murdering all my life, murdering God's grace in myself and in others, 
murdering Him in His image. I have broken out of the jail in which I lay justly 
condemned and have rushed even into the place of the King Whose Son I murdered, and 
I implore the mercy of the Queen who sits here enthroned. .. -« 


The country here is very beautiful—a wide valley, rolling, dipping land, woods, 
cedars, dark green fields—grain beginning to come up, perhaps wheat. The monastery 
barns, the vineyard near the guest-house, the knoll with the statue of St. Joseph on 
top of it, where the road goes through a shallow cut towards the station, which is 
on the line from Louisville to Atlanta. 

Trappist brothers in their medieval hoods, and — home-made boots, tramp along 
in a line through the vineyard. Bells ring in the steeple. 

What all the spring I had looked forward to finding when I started from St. 
Bonaventure, is here, and I haven't been looking at it—for fear of taking out title 
deeds and claiming I owned it, for fear of being possessive with this, as with 





everything else: for fear of devouring it like a feast, making a party out of it—and 
so losing it. 

This morning after Mass, I walked along the wall of the guest-house garden under 
the branches of the fruit trees, in the hot sun, in the midst of more beauty than I 
can remember since I was in Rome. I remember Rome a lot, here. 

Then I went inside to the cloister. There the monks washed the feet of some poor 
men, put money in their hands, kissed their hands and feet, gave them a dinner. I had 
peen afraid at first to see this, thinking it might prove false. Instead, I saw 
Christ washing the feet of Peter. The monks had heard Christ and were doing what He 
had told them to do—not a series of empty gestures but a living liturgical action. 
never knew charity could be spelled out so simply, so innocently, without facade or 
complication. Christ spoke, in that act, and made me know Him better and love Him 
more—and that is all I seek, in this place 


St. Bonaventure, August 4, 1941 
Baroness de Hueck came and made a speech about Harlem to the nuns and clerics who 
are here for summer school. 

She put her fist on her hip and made a slow gesture with the flat of her other 
hand and said: "Baloney!" in the middle of the speech somewhere, and knocked all the 
religious off their chairs. 

Afterwards the nuns were very enthusiastic and excited, because nuns are good, 
and the only reason they didn't already know the things the Baroness had to say is 
that they had never been told. Unlike some of the priests, they were not ready to 
resist everything that was said about Charity with certain "prudent" arguments, 
because the prudence of the world is opposed to God's Charity, but divine prudence, 
given by the Holy Ghost, cannot conflict with Charity for it is Charity. So the 
Baroness, in going to Harlem and living in voluntary poverty there to work among 
the poor, is more prudent as well as more charitable than someone who lives in 
perfect security all his life doing, without important crises or troubles, a routine 
job with mediocre results: but who tends to tell himself all along: "Well, I'm not a 
saint, but at least I'm prudent." "Prudent" is too likely to mean "mediocre." 


St. Bonaventure, November 1, 1941 
I cannot say I am making much money. I get $45 a month, plus room and board. Yet the 
life I lead here is as happy as the richest kind of life and, as far as I am 
concerned, just as comfortable. How can I write about poverty when, though I am in a 
way poor, yet I still live as though in a country club? 

Why do I ask myself questions all the time about what I ought to be doing? Why 
am I always unsatisfied and asking myself at all times what is my vocation? Or 
whether my vocation is to stay here reading, and praying, and writing, and sometimes 
teaching a class? 

Friday morning we drove up to Buffalo to meet Catherine de Hueck (who was coming 
to speak here). 

Riding to Buffalo was like any other ride. I wasn't thinking of anything or 
expecting anything. Father Hubert,Father Roman and I sat in the Buffalo station 
talking about Rome, Paris,Cologne,and about Life magazine being banned from St. 
Bonaventure library for a couple of issugs. About the big stuffed buffalo, about 
politics. The Baronness arrived and we started back in the car. 

Pretty soon the question comes up: “Are you going into Catholic Action?" 

Somehow I parry it. : 

About half an hour later: "When are you coming to Friendship House?* 

I parry by saying that I want to go on writing, and that I would come on that 
condition. 

She says: "Why?" And then adds that I should come without any conditions or 
reservationse 





Father Hubert says: "Why don't you just leave everything in her hands?" 
I say, well, at least I have to stay at St. Bona's until mid-years, in February, 
Everyone laughs, and the matter is settled. 


St. Bonaventure, November 24, 1941 ° 
I got back from New York by the night train, having spent the night wedged into | 
various positions in the hard green seats of the Erie daycoach. I am not physically 
tired, just filled with a deep, vague undefined sense of spiritual distress, as if : 
had a deep wound running inside me and it had to be stanched. As if I ought to go 
back to the chapel, or try to say something in a poem. The wound is only another 
aspect of the fact that we are exiles on this earth. 

I got back to this wonderful, quiet place. There is a little snow on the hills, 
light, hard-frozen powder. The rooms are all silent. Water runs in the pipes. 

It is still and peaceful, but there is no place for me here. 

I am amazed at all this quietness which does not belong to me, and cannot. For é& 
moment I get the illusion that the peace here is reai, but it is not. It is merely 
the absence of trouble, not the peace of poverty and sacrifice. This "peace" cannot | 
be enough for me anymore. 

Yet the place is beautiful and quiet. All the people who belong here are good. 
Their peace, no doubt, is genuine. 

Yesterday, on retreat with the staff workers from Friendship House (Lax came 
also), Father Furfey said in one of the talks, "You will have to be despised by the 
world, and if you are not despised and rejected by it, there is something 
wrong! .. ." When he said that, I noticed the smile on the face of Betty S—. She 
smiled to herself like a kid that had been told something very pleasant, or invited | 
out to a party. It was a nice, glad smile with more joy in it than I have seen 
anywhere else: a joy purified of merely earthly satisfaction! 


November 27, 1941 
Today I thinks: should I be going to Harlem, or to the Trappists? Why doesn't this idea 
of the Trappists leave me? Should I do the thing I have wanted to do since spring, ~ 
write and find out if the things the Franciscans objected to might be passed over . 
by the Trappists? 

If you were to ask me what I thought they would answer, I would say I was almost 
certain they would let me in. But perhaps what I am afraid of is to write and be 
rejected, and have that last hope taken away—as if it were a hope. 

Would I not be obliged to admit, now, that if there is a choice for me between 
Harlem and the Trappists, I would not hesitate to take the Trappists? Is that why I 7 
hesitate to find out if the choice exists? Is that my roundabout way of evading my 
vocation? 

I would have to renounce more in entering the Trappists. That would be one place™ 
where I would have to give up everything. Also anyone who believes in the Mystical | 
Body of Christ realizes I could do more for the Church and for my brothers in the 
world, if I were a Trappist at Gethsemani than if I were a staff worker at Friendship 
House, Perhaps I cling to my independence, to the chance to write, to go where I like 
in the world . . . I must be prepared to give all these things up. It seems 
monstrous at the moment that I should consider my writing important enough even to 
enter into the question. If God wants me to Write, I can write anywhere. 

Harlem will be full of confusions. I don't particularly like the idea of working 
with a lot of girls. 

Going to live in Harlem does not seem to me to be anything special. It is a good 
and reasonable way to follow Christ. But going to the Trappists is exciting, it fills 
me with awe and with desire. I return to the idea again and again: "Give up 
everything, give up everything !" 

I shall speak to one of the Friars. 
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‘Simple materials play an important part in the Montessori teaching method. This child is learning to distinguish between 
‘sweet and acrid odors with scent bottles—two filled with perfume and two with vinegar. After experimenting with all 
‘four she will match them in pairs and then learn their names. thus proceeding from the sensory to the abstract. 


WHITBY SCHOOL catholic taymen totiow 


the Montessori method in a new venture in American education 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES HARBUTT/TEXT BY OONA BURKE 


Last fall on the feast of St. Michael a new Cath- 
olic school was opened in a renovated stable on an 
estate in Greenwich, Connecticut. It was called 
Whitby after an ancient Yorkshire abbey, and 
placed under the protection of St. Hilda, its seventh- 
century abbess who invited Caedmon, stableboy 
and first Anglo-Saxon poet, to sing his inspired 
verses before her community of monks and nuns. 
The American Whitby was founded, with the per- 
mission of Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan, 
Bishop of Bridgeport, by a group of Catholic par- 
ents interested in the teaching method of Maria 
Montessori, the internationally famous Italian edu- 
cator. An elementary school for children from the 


ages of three to nine, Whitby is directed by Nancy 
McCormick Rambusch who studied the Montessori 
method in Europe. For several years Mrs. Ram- 
busch successfully used the Montessori approach in 
a small nursery group that she conducted in her 
New York City apartment. When she and her 
artist husband, Robert Rambusch, and their two 
children moved to Cos Cob, Connecticut, she dis- 
covered among her neighbors a nucleus of Catholic 
laymen eager to organize a school along Montessori 
lines. One mother donated the stone stable on her 
estate, and after a few months of preparation, 
Whitby School was opened and a new venture 


started.in U.S. Catholic education. 
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The meaning of Holy Communion is explained by Mrs. Rambusch: she compares the 
children’s daily meal together with the Christian banquet at Mass when the 
Eucharist nourishes the soul with spiritual strength and energy. The table set 

for dinner with candles and food on a plate illustrates visually the relation. 
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The children’s cooperation in keeping their classroom in order 
helps develop their sense of responsibility. Here a four-year-old 
girl puts a table back*in place while a boy sweeps up. 








During lunch the children take turns 
serving each other. Precision of action, 
self-confidence and consideration for others 
result from this early social training. 
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The Montessori method 


The basic idea in the Montessori philosophy of 
education is that every child carries unseen within 
him the man he will become. In order to develop 
his physical, intellectual and spiritual powers to 
the fullest he must have freedom—a freedom to be 
achieved through order and self-discipline. 

The world of the child, say Montessori educa- 
tors, is full of sights and sounds which at first ap- 
pear chaotic. From this chaos he must gradually 
create order, and, learning to distinguish among 
the impressions that assail his senses, slowly but 
surely gain mastery of himself and his environ- 
ment. When Dr. Montessori first started working 
with children in the slums of Rome over fifty years 
ago she discovered that children between the ages 
of three and six pass through “periods of sensibil- 
ity” which correspond roughly to the awakening of 
their individual senses. She devised a number of 
teaching materials—blocks, bells, color charts, 
weights, three-dimensional letters—which the child 
could use when each sensibility became acute. 
These tools, still used in Montessori schools, tend 
to refine the child’s perceptiton and help him to 
classify and order his sense impressions. At the 
same time Dr. Montessori developed what she called 
“the prepared environment” which already posses- 
ses a certain order and disposes the child to develop 
at his own speed, according to his own capacities 
and in a non-competitive atmosphere. Three ele- 
ments make up this conditioned environment: a 
bright, cheerful atmosphere with tables, chairs, 
closets and tools scaled to a child’s size; sensorial 
materials which are placed in the center of the 
classroom, and from which the child may select 
one to use, re-use and then replace after he has 
mastered it; and finally, the teacher who acts as the 
child’s helper and guide in the new surroundings. 
She instructs each child individually, making sure 
he thoroughly understands what he has been. 
taught before attempting to proceed. She is present 
so that the children may have an ordered ap- 
proach to learning, not to “talk at” them as a 
group, but to communicate the subject matter to 
each child personally. 

The general practice in Montessori schools is to 
separate the children into three-year age groups— 
three to six, six to nine, and nine to twelve. This 
heterogeneous age-grouping allows each child 
greater flexibility in his development. There is 









enough similarity within each group to make the 
children congenial and yet enough disparity for 
interest. They enjoy each other’s company and in 
classroom activities show the same organic balance 
apparent in a large family where children of vari- 
ous ages work and play together. 

The children have the full responsibility for the 
care of their classrooms; during the time devoted 
each day to “exercises in practical living” they 
wash and dust, sweep and mop with utensils made 
to their scale. The teacher never duplicates their 
efforts and the students take a great pride in their 
room’s orderly appearance. 

Discipline is an important factor in the Montes- 
sori schools, but it is based on the child’s mastery 
of himself rather than on any external force exerted 
by the teacher. Thus the Montessori approach 
avoids the extremes of the traditional school where 
discipline is superimposed on the child and of the 
progressive school where discipline is practically 
non-existent. 
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Sugar and salt are used in learning to 
distinguish between sweet and bitter tastes. 


The academic accomplishments of normally in- 
telligent children in Montessori schools are aston- 
ishing when compared to standards prevalent in 
American nursry and elementary schools. Three 
and four-year-olds carry full plates and glasses 
(china and real glass, not plastic) with perfect 
confidence and no disasters. At four-and-a-half they 
are writing; at five they begin to read. Before the 
age of ten the average Montessori-trained child 
speaks one or two languages other than his own 
and reads and writes Latin with facility. He is 
familiar with many fields of natural science and 
has grasped the rudiments of algebra and geom- 
etry as well as those of arithmetic; by the time he 
is nine he is usually interested in extracting the 
cube roots of numbers. 


The Montessori method has been widely adopted A scaled progression of bells helps 
refine tonal perception. 


in both Catholic and secular schools in Europe and 
Asia; in each country it has been adapted to meet 
the different social norms and customs of varying 


cultures. Although Dr. Montessori once visited the 
United States and there was some enthusiasm for 
her work here in the 1920's, her ideas were largely 
overshadowed by those of John Dewey and his fol- 
lowers. Now, however, there are signs of renewed 
interest in the Montessori method, particularly 
among American Catholics who are attracted as 
much by the realistic, respectful and deeply spir- 
itual attitude toward the child underlying her sys- 
tem as by the amazing results it has achieved in 
academic studies. 


The sense of touch is developed by feeling the texture of 
pieces of cloth and matching them in pairs. 








Judging the weights of different 
sized wooden tablets is an 
exercise to increase tactile 
Sensitivity in both hands. 
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How the Whitby school uses 


the Montessori principles 















































There are seventeen boys and girls at Whitby 
now, arranged in two age groups—three to six and 





six to nine. Mrs. Rambusch teaches the younger 
children and Ariel Bruce who has had fifteen years 
teaching experience, instructs the older ones. A 
third teacher from England will arrive next month 
and Whitby will eventually expand to include a 
nine-to-twelve age group, thus making up a com- 
plete grammar school. 

When the children arrive in the morning there is 
no mob chorus of “good morning”; each child 
individually greets the teacher, shaking hands with 
her. After the younger children have swept and 
dusted, the older ones bring out the sensorial mate- 
rials, placing them in the center of the room; each 
child chooses from among them and begins to work 
on a project that interests him. In some cases a 
child will continue at his task, totally absorbed, 
for an hour or more. When a child first discovers 
how to write his own name, for example, he is de- 
lighted with his new accomplishment and usually 
does it again and again. This spontaneous repeti- 


tion is respected and he is allowed to go on without 
: The recorder provides a basic 
foundation for children’s 
musical training. 


interruption. When a child feels he has completed 
his project he replaces the materials. If he needs 





assistance he goes to the teacher or to one of the 
older children. The children at Whitby have a 
strong community spirit and are very generous in 
helping one another. Children in European Montes- 
sori schools, Mrs. Rambusch observes, tend to be 
more individualistic, but here they conform to the 
American pattern and enjoy doing things together. 

Besides history, geography, music and arithme- 
tic, Whitby students learn theology, astronomy and 
paleontology; they are also studying French and 
the older children will soon start classes in Latin. 
Next year Spanish and Italian are to be added to 
the curriculum; small children have a well-known 
aptitude for learning languages and at Montessori 
schools they are given two or more to study simul- 
taneously. 

Whitby is ‘still small but in its successful use of 
Montessori principles with American children it 
represents one of the most original and creative 
contributions that Catholics have yet made to 
education in America. 





The “silence game” (the children sit quietly while the teacher 
softly calls each one) teaches self control and helps children 
understand the real meaning of silent recollection; it also 
prepares them for concentration in learning and prayer. 








Mrs. Rambusch reads Belloc’s CAUTIONARY VERSES to a group of younger children. Listening to non-illustrated stories 
isolates the child’s sense of hearing which helps him develop attentiveness to the word. Grimms’ and Andersen’s fairy 


tales and Kipling’s stories for children are favorites at Whitby. 
Pp J 
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Two boys do an exercise in counting to one million. 

RIGHT: Older children often read to the others. Here 

a@ six-year-old reads ANDROCLES AND THE LION to the 
younger children. Reading aloud is not a chore to Whitby 
students but a way of sharing and communicating knowledge. 
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Knights Templars leave their fortress to fight the Moslems. This fresco in a Templars’ chapel in France was painte 
on their tunics. The Knights Templars played a great role in the defense of the Latin States, but their rivalry with the @ 


e 
Crusades 


A great spiritual 
movement fails to 
liberate the Holy Land 
from the Moslems 


The great wave of Christian fervor that swept across Europe 
in the eleventh century not only resulted in a revival of 
learning, the building of the cathedrals and the freeing of the 
Church from control by the nobles, but in the crusades as well. 
Urban II, the vigorous, shrewd, French-born pope who so 
forcefully opposed Henry IV, the violent ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire, was also the pope who initiated a crusade to free the 
sacred places of the Holy Land from Moslem control. 

Though a pope without a see—Rome was occupied by an 
anti-pope supported by Henry’s soldiers—Urban was one of the 
most popular of medieval pontiffs (practically all of the bishops 
and Henry’s second wife and son supported Urban) and even when 
wandering about Europe he gave the papacy a new prestige. His 
influence quickly overshadowed that of the emperor. In 1095 at 
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e@r of a crusader’s victory over the enemy in Syria in 1163. The Templars wear a burnous under their helmets and the Cross 
®iary orders and worldly interests contrary to the Statutes written down by St. Bernard, led unfairly to their suppression. 


Clermont, in his native France, Urban called a council of bishops 
and nobles to discuss the conflict with the emperor. It was at the 
height of the lay investiture quarrel. For nine days, bishops, abbots 
and the pope talked about church reform and the troublesome 
Henry. On the tenth, Urban arose and broached a new and 
apparently unrelated subject: the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 
The most sacred of all places of the world, it was held by Moslems; 
Christian pilgrims visited it at the risk of their lives. Was Jerusalem 
to remain in the hands of the infidel? Urban asked. The reply was 
not an answer but a command: “Men of God, men chosen and 
blessed among all, combine your forces! Take the road to the 
Holy Sepulchre assured of the imperishable glory that awaits you 
in God’s kingdom. Let each one deny himself and take the Cross!” 


The ci des had begun. 
crusades had deg Pope Urban calls for a crusade. The crowd at 


Clermont has been estimated at 190,000 clergy and lay people. 
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The call for the crusade 


Urban’s plan for a crusade was one that had 
been discussed for years, but no one had given 
it shape. His proposal was motivated by several 
considerations. One was a series of unrelated 
military offensives by the poorer states of Europe 
against the exposed Islamic outposts of Spain 
and Sicily. More important were the increasing 
reports of atrocities against Christian pilgrims 
to the Holy Land. In the past, after the initial 
attack against the West, the Moslems had been 
extremely tolerant of the pilgrims, but now a 
new force had appeared in the Middle East— 
the Seljuk Turks, a dynamic young people who 
swept up Armenia and Asia Minor, lopped off 
sections of the Byzantine empire, and scorned 
the other Islamic nations for their friendly 
relations with the Christians. The Turkish threat 
had particularly worried Alexius Comnenus, 
basileus of Byzantium, who was having increasing 
difficulty holding even his sea coasts against 
the enemy. Though the churches of Byzantium 
had been out of communion with the Holy See 
since 1054, Alexius had no choice but to ask help 
of the Pope himself. In 1094 a delegation from 
Alexius approached Urban suggesting a holy war 
against Islam, and hinting at re-union 
of the churches. 

The nobles at Clermont enthusiastically took 
up Urban’s call with the slogan: “God wills it so!” 
The cross, painted on the right shoulder of the 
knight’s tunic, was immediately adopted as the 
symbol of the coming campaign. By evening 
there was no more red paint nor red cloth 
available: men had the cross tattooed on their 
right shoulders; some were even branded 
with a hot iron. The movement spread across 
Europe, fanned by monastic preachers. To all 
those who took the cross, the Church granted 
a special blessing, as well as plenary 
indulgences, suspension and even cancellation 
of debts and protection of family and property 
during the knight’s absence. 

Of all the crusades that occupied Europe for 
the next two centuries, this was the greatest 
and perhaps the best justified. It was essentially 
one great feudal war, in which the western 
nobility acted as a body under the inspiration 
of the pope—the emperor, Henry IV, was ignored, 
as were the kings. Its warriors came largely 
from France, England, the low lands and 
Norman Italy—the countries in which the 
feudal system was most advanced. It was an 
expedition of knights, not of the masses; its 
fighting forces numbered some tens of thousands. 
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FRANKS AND MONGOLS CLASH IN ANATOLIA. 


The taking of Jerusalem 


In 1096, in four armies, taking four different 
routes, the crusaders set out to assemble at 
Constantinople, the rallying point. But while the 
knights were getting ready, a People’s Crusade 
had impetuously set off to attack the Moslems, 
spurred into action by a hairy prophet named 
Peter the Hermit who posed as a pilgrim from 
Jerusalem without having been there. Thousands 
of lay folk, with wives and children, struck out 
on foot; one group was commanded by Peter; 
another consisting of just eight impoverished 
knights, by an adventurer named Walter the 
Penniless; a third came from Italy; while a 
fourth, which began by massacring the Jews of 
the Rhineland and Bohemia, was annihilated in 
Hungary. Of each town, the People’s Crusade 
asked: “Is that Jerusalem?” and most of these 
were pillaged for food. The People’s Crusade 
arrived triumphantly in Constantinople. The 
Greeks ferried them over to Asia Minor, 
where the crusaders rashly fell upon the Turks 
and were frightfully massacred. 

Unlike Peter’s men, the knights, as professional 
soldiers, made careful preparations. Four 
columns, each following a different route, advanced 
on Constantinople. As the crusaders arrived at 
Byzantium, the Greeks put spies out to watch 
them and checked their foraging expeditions 
with light cavalry. “Persons of intelligence could 
feel they were witnessing a strange occurrence,” 
wrote Anna Comnena, the emperor’s daughter. 
“Each army was proceeded by an unspeakable 
number of locusts, and all who saw them 
realized them as forerunners of the Frankish 
armies.” The four divisions joined forces in 
August, 1097, outside the walls of Constantinople. 
The ferocious armies now made Alexius realize 
what a formidable power he had invited into 
his kingdom. It was not until the following spring 
that Alexius could ferry them across to Asia 


The Crusaders make the 


assault upon Jerus 
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Minor, where they fell upon Nicea and freed it, 
finding to their disappointment that this ancient 
Christian citadel was almost bare of booty. 
Disheartened at their meager winnings, the 
Franks made a forced march across the barren 
plains of Anatolia (now Turkey) towards 

the Holy Land. Enervated by heavy iron armor, 
marching in unbelievable heat, and weakened 

by lack of provisions, they narrowly escaped 
annihilation in a surprise attack by the Turks. 
But the battle turned in the favor of the Franks, 
and in the end they massacred the enemy, 
capturing an enormous quantity of booty. Ahead 
of them, however, lay a terrible march through 
the desert north of the Holy Land, studded with 
saltpans and marshes. The leaders argued 
among themselves, and some left the main 

army to pillage on their own. Then came a 
wearying eight-month siege of Antioch, in 
which the Crusaders were sickened and 
decimated by plague and malnutrition. 

At last, on June 15, 1099, after a five-week 
siege, the Crusaders prepared to hurl themselves 
upon Jerusalem. Before the final assault, with 
Godfrey de Bouillon at their head, the Crusaders, 
imitating Joshuah’s siege of Jericho, walked 
barefoot around the city. Then the attack began; 
bridges were thrown across from siege towers 
to the city walls and the Crusaders fell upon 
the Turks. So hideous was the slaughter that the 
Franks were afterwards ashamed. Even some 
of the sacred places were splattered with blood. 
The Jews were shut into the synagogue, which 
was set afire. At dusk the conquerors, barefooted 
and now washed of blood and calmed of their 
insane fury, climbed the Via Dolorosa “sighing 
and weeping, through the Holy Place of the city 
where Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world 
had trodden corporeally, then gently kissed 





the spots on which His feet had stood.” 
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The first Latin king of Jerusalem was Godfrey de Bouillon. 
Tall, big-chested and a model of Christian piety, he was 

a prototype of the legendary Christian knight. His famous 
strength is exemplified in the panel showing him 
decapitating an obstreperous camel with a single blow. 





The Latin Kingdom 


Pope Urban died before the taking of Jerusalem 
could be reported back to him. Godfrey 
de Bouillon was chosen head of the new Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem; he quickly annihilated a 
Moslem relief force sent up from Egypt. A year 
later Godfrey was dead, being succeeded by his 
brother Baldwin, who added to the crusaders’ 
victories. Other kingdoms and seigneuries were 
founded, among them Edessa, Antioch, Tripoli, 
Galilee and Lesser Armenia, all established along 
feudal lines. Recruits from Europe arrived to 
bolster the new states; a unique institution, the 
military orders (the most famous were the 
Hospitallers and the Templars) were founded to 
protect the Holy Land, but operations were 
handicapped by lack of funds. The Franks 
controlled the sea, the coast and a few key cities, 
but their rule rarely extended very far inland: 
Asia Minor was still held by the Moslems, who 
constantly harassed them. The Latin kingdom 
survived nearly two hundred years, initially 
strong, but soon tottering and ineffectual, always 
inadequately supplied, undermanned, constantly 
at war not only with the Moslems but even with 
the Byzantines and its own European allies. 







The imposing Krak des Chevaliers, built in 1099, 
is one of the many surviving crusaders’ buildings in the 
Holy Land. Though it possessed cisterns, mills and 


armories and could support 2,000 men-at-arms, it fell 
easily before a Moslem siege in 1271. 
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THE CAPTURE OF TYRE IN 1124 BY BALDWIN II. 


A Moslem counter-attack 


At first the initiative in the Middle East lay 
with the crusaders. They had constant trouble 
with the Greeks (who resented the westerners’ 
practice of replacing Byzantine clergy with 
Latins) and the Greeks were blamed for all that 
went wrong. Byzantium’s policy was obviously 
to keep the Latins weak: she never took part in 
any crusade, never supported the Franks, failed 
to put full weight against the Turks even when 
the opportunity arose; what was worse she often 
negotiated with the enemy for her own purposes. 
A Latin chronicler, Odo of Deuil, found that the 
Greeks were “despicable, arrogant and violent,” 
and said they had “degenerated entirely into 
women, putting aside all manly vigor, both of 
words and of spirit. They believe that anything 
done for the holy [Byzantine] empire cannot be 
considered perjury.” But with the Moslems the 
situation was different; when not actively 
engaged against them the crusaders grew to 
admire their enemy, respecting their courage and 
chivalry. The Moselms, for their part, had little 
respect for the Franks. An Arab named Usamah 
wrote of the crusaders: “Mysterious are the works 
of the Creator, the author of all things! When 
one comes to recount cases regarding the Franks, 
he cannot but glorify Allah (exalted is he!) and 
sanctify him, for he sees them as animals 
possessing the virtues of courage and fighting, 
but nothing else; just as animals have only the 
virtues of strength and carrying loads.” 

Soon the Latin states found themselves involved 
ina major war. In 1143 the enemy regained the 
entire Christian territory north of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, including Edessa, then an 
important city beyond the Euphrates River. 

The Holy Land was in danger. Pope Eugenius III 
made a special appeal but could arouse no other 
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recruits than King Louis VII of France and 
Conrad II of Germany. Then St. Bernard spoke 
up to challenge the Christian world: “Do not 
betray your king! What do I say? Do not betra 
the King of Heaven for whose sake your own | 
sovereign embarks upon so arduous a journey!” 
Unlike the first crusade, which was strongly 
organized under a united leadership, the second © 
was inadequately prepared. The two kings took * 
separate routes instead of pooling their 
resources: from the start the expedition was 
doomed. The Greeks were unusually troublesome 
and were suspected (justly) of dealing with the 
enemy; despite a few early victories the entire 
campaign developed into a progression of defeats. 
Bad luck and irremediable errors were partly eff 
responsible. An unbelievably stupid decision was | as 
made not to attack the real enemy at Aleppo and asp 



















Edessa but to turn the campaign against the ” 
emir of Damascus, the one Moslem who had E 
steadily collaborated with the Franks. The 
complexities of Near Eastern politics were too 

much for the two rival kings, who, after taking ca 
Damascus, gave up the campaign and embarked | Il 
for home, blaming everyone from the Greeks to as 
St. Bernard for their failure. The Moslems, T 
plagued like the Latin states by the quarrels of a 
rival leaders, were suddenly pulled together by | L 
the arrival of a brilliant statesman and military t} 
leader named Saladin, an empire p 


builder of the stature of Alexander the Great, 
Caesar and Charlemagne. A man of outstanding ¢ 
integrity, so remarkable a leader was Saladin 0 
that he became the personal friend of Richard u 
the Lion-Hearted and his character was so 
esteemed in the Middle Ages that Dante puts d 
him in that special part of Hell—the circle of the | ¢ 
Righteous Pagans—where the souls are gathered ‘ 
whose single sorrow it is not to have known Jesus. 
Saladin united discordant Moslem states into one 
and turned his attention to freeing the Middle 
East of the Franks. Before long he had 
recaptured Jerusalem from the Latins: the Holy 
City was again a Moslem citadel. 
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font The control of the coast line of Asia Minor enabled the West to supply the Latin States by sea. But a further 
tly effect, and one of the few favorable results of the Crusades, was a marked increase in the West’s commerce, in 
N was | aserious decline since the Moslems’ victories of the seventh century. The opening up of trade routes was 

and particularly advantageous to such states as Venice, Genoa and Pisa, whose role in the crusades was commercial 
rather than religious. 




























Le 
: Europe makes a new effort to free the Holy Land 

[00 Europe at last realized that it could no longer fake its way through a 
ing campaign in the Holy Land with half-hearted measures. Pope Clement 
arked | Ill immediately ordered a tax on all revenues, including benefices, and 

3 to asked the three most powerful rulers of Europe to take the Cross. 

They were Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, Philip Augustus of France 


of and Henry II of England (who was succeeded by his son Richard the 
or by | Lion-Hearted). Frederick seized the initiative from all, aligning himself with 





ary the pope in this venture and the other two kings joined the crusade 
partly to protect their own interests. 
ut, After careful preparation (this was the most skillfully planned of all 
ling crusades), Frederick advanced rapidly into Greece, occupying a number 
n of cities with his troops, and sending allies to fight against Byzantium 
ard which, as usual, had been too friendly with the enemy. Crossing into Asia 
Minor, Frederick rolled up a string of victories as Saladin retreated, 
s destroying each city and village behind him. But disaster now hit the 
F the Germans. “It might have been written,” said an Arab named Ibn-al-Athis, Frederick Barbarossa (Red Beard), 
ered | “that Syria and Egypt no longer belong to Islam, had not Allah deigned shown here wearing the tunic and 
SUS. to show clemency towards his faithful servants by causing the German -_* eee as nee 
ne king to perish.” While bathing in an icy stream Frederick suffered a restore Germany to the great 
7 stroke and died. A blow to the West, it was a fortunate event for the position it held before Henry IV, 
Moslems. but was in constant conflict with 
oly Philip Augustus and Richard, who had spent the winter scheming ined nada ot #8 enn a 





against each other, now joined forces to take Acre, after which Philip of Pope Alexander III, Frederick 
| announced that he had fulfilled his vow and returned home to France. = 7 — ae Christian to be 
ay = mania shoc y Saladin’s victories in 
Richard, a hardy and brave warrior, but an indifferent leader and ihio Hiky Land nad 6 ahiee beudatt 
: detested by many of the crusaders, attempted to carry on. Though he hated under Pope Clement III for the 

a the enemy (he once had 3,000 Moslem captives put to death), his personal third crusade. He scored some of 
‘friendship with Saladin enabled him to gain a treaty promising free pt nang victories with only 

' F “ ’ men. 

"access by the Christians to the Holy Places. Like the other crusades, 

_this, too, ended inconclusively and in a short time the situation was as 


| bad as ever before. 
























faders and pilgrims celebrate Palm Sunday in Jerusalem. 
ure is painted on the stone of Bethpagy (the stone from 

th it was believed Jesus mounted the ass in His procession into 
alem). The crusaders were obsessed by relics of Jesus and the 
is and brought many back to Europe. 
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The crusaders take the wrong city 


It was now the role of Pope Innocent III to 
persuade a reluctant Christendom to throw itself 
into the quicksands of the Middle East. 
Denouncing Europe’s selfish rulers as men “less 
willing to suffer for Christ than was Christ for 
them,” Innocent was able to whip together an 
acceptable crusading army. But the Holy. Land 
was still far away; an overland route was ruled 
out and the Venetians, whose fleet had been 
increasing greatly because of the new trade with 
the Middle East, offered their ships for the price 
of half of the territory to be conquered plus a 
down payment of 85,000 gold marks. Only part 
of the money was delivered so the Venetians 
marooned the crusaders on an island, keeping 
them there until they promised to destroy 
Zara, Venice’s rival city on the Adriatic. 
Innocent was furious when he heard of the 
sacking of Zara: “Instead of winning back the 
Holy Land you have thirsted for the blood of your 
brethren,” he said. “Satan, the arch-deceiver, 
has seduced you.” He excommunicated the leaders. 
But when Innocent lifted the excommunication the 
expedition went on its way to Constantinople, 
another of Venice’s rivals. A Latin chronicler 
wrote that when the crusaders saw the mighty 
prize before them, “no man there was of such 
hardihood but that his flesh trembled.” On 
July 27, 1203, Constantinople was taken. 

The next year a riot by the citizens, who hated 
the crusaders, gave a pretext for a complete, 
three-day sacking of Constantinople, in which 
even the churches were desecrated. Loot from 
the city and the empire itself decorated all of 
Europe: Venice’s famed bronze horses, which 
stand before St. Mark’s, were taken from 
Constantinople’s Hippodrome. The pope wrote 
angrily, “These soldiers of Christ who should 
have turned their swords against the infidel 
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St. Louis lands at Damietta in attempt to break Moslem 
power. Thé crusaders failed to follow up their victory. 
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the Mongols swept dg 
Asia Minor and Europe, hj 
Russians, Turks and Hung, 
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went home to select a new 




























Innocent III ordered public 
prayers for the success of f 
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the crusades; he forbade 
wars between Christians and 
taxed everyone (including / 











the cardinals and himself) 
to raise funds for the armig, 
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have steeped them in Christian blood. They 
spared neither religion nor age nor sex. 
They stripped the altars of silver, violated the 
sanctuaries, carried off ikons, crosses and relics.” 
Instead of going on to free Jerusalem 
the expedition set up a Latin Kingdom of 
Byzantium, while the Greek nobles took refuge in 
Asia Minor. Troops that should have garrisoned 
the Holy Land were diverted into Latin 
Byzantium, an empire whose ways were soon to 
be hopelessly muddled and degenerate. The quick 








material successes gained from plunder were 7 
cancelled by the political and religious losses that 
ensued when Latin clergy replaced the Greeks. 8 
Next, two children’s crusades were expected e 
to achieve by innocence what grown men failed t 
by brute force, but these too ended disastrously; | 8 
a sixth crusade, under the impious adventurer, t 


Frederick II, brought only temporary success. I 
Finally there appeared the one man who brought | ( 
to the scene all the old fervor, sanctity, integrity I 
and spirit of the very first attempt to free the t 
Holy Land. He was Louis IX of France, one of 
the Church’s greatest saints. Almost alone of ( 
all the nobles to be persuaded to undertake still 
another venture into the Holy Land, St. Louis | 
bore the true crusader’s enthusiasm. Before he 
departed he made a pilgrimage to the abbeys of 
his country, barefoot. After a wearying 

voyage across the Mediterranean, St. Louis and 
his fleet appeared before Damietta, a city east 
of Cairo, capturing it easily. But Louis delayed 
in pursuing the enemy. The army 

was demoralized and enervated by typhus and 
scurvy. Louis fell sick, his men were routed by 
the Turks, and he was captured while lying 
feverish in a mud hut. Ransomed at an 
exhorbitant price, Louis went to the Latin 
Kingdom and was installed as its ruler. Though 
he passed four years there, he refused to beg 
permission of the Moslems to visit Jerusalem 

and so he never saw the Holy Places. Finally he 
returned home to plan another crusade. 
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The last crusade 


Now another figure appeared on the 
scene to confuse the drama that already 
entangled Frank, Greek and Moslem— 
the Mongol. A small warlike tribe that 
sprang unknown out of central Asia, 
the Mongols (misnamed the Tartars by 
Europeans), first subdued China 
(while the crusaders were looting 
Byzantium), then they turned westward 
ina wild orgy of murder. 

Yet with all their cruelty there was 
one curious fact about the Mongols: 
anumber of them were nominally 
Christians, members of tribes converted 
by Nestorian missionaries who had 
wandered East. Though heretics, the 
Nestorian Mongols were properly 
baptized and where Moslems were 
annihilated by them, Christians were 
often spared. There were factions 
among both Mongol and Western 
war-lords who thought it possible to 
unite in a common effort against Islam. 
St. Louis himself sent several 
emissaries to the Mongols with 
inconclusive results. By 1258 a Mongol 
army had taken Baghdad and overrun 
Mesopotamia. Their generalissimo, a 
Nestorian Christian, persuaded Franks 
and Armenians to join forces with him, 
and it looked as if Jerusalem would be 


liberated in a “yellow crusade.” 
However, the Latin barons at Tyre 
refused the alliance, preferring to deal 
with a new dynasty in Egypt, the 
Mamelukes, who, once an agreement 
was effected, turned on Christians and 
Mongols alike, driving the latter back 
into Persia. Only a new crusade—the 
eighth—could save Jerusalem. 

But this last crusade, headed by St. 
Louis, foolishly headed for North 
Africa instead of the Holy Land, 
landing at Tunis, whose ruler, it was 
erroneously believed, was open to 
conversion. The frightful heat sapped 
the crusaders’ strength, an epidemic 
broke out, and Louis fell ill, weakening 
slowly. On August 25, 1270, he died. 

As far as history is concerned, St. 
Louis was the last crusader. The 
situation in the East deteriorated 
steadily. The Mongols sent mission 
after mission to Europe without success. 
Then aided by a few Armenian and 
Syrian Christians they attacked the 
Mamelukes but failed. The Mamelukes 


calmly mopped up each surviving Christian 
outpost, ending with an appalling massacre 
at Tyre in 1291 in which 20,000 defenders 


were overwhelmed by 100,000 Moslems. 
The Crusades were over. 



















































The last crusader, St. 
Louis attempted to regain 
the Holy land with limited 
forces: he led only 7,300 
fighting men on the 
eighth crusade. 
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GREAT BOOKS: ONE OF A SERIES 





by GARY MacEOIN 


The world’s first 


novel, increasingly popular, reveals 


Bnew meaning and vitality Me. ee re 
est seller, Don Quixote, is a rambling, 
: long-winded story about an old man 
who thought he could remake the world without 

so much as a blueprint. 

This fifty-year-old Spanish gentleman, having 
nothing to do, invented an occupation for him- 
self: he imagined he was called upon to revive 
the noble profession of knight errantry and go 
about Spain righting wrongs and restoring the 
virtues of the glorious age of chivalry. Accord- 
ingly he set out from his native village in the 
province of La ‘Mancha dressed as a knight and 
accompanied by a shrewd but uneducated peas- 
ant named Sancho Panza. Their adventures, 
which always end badly for the generous knight 
and often no better for the beneficiaries of his 
concern, give the book its unquenchable vitality. 

Frequently described as the world’s first novel, 
Don Quixote has been popular in all periods and 
in all languages since it appeared early in the 
seventeenth century. What is the secret of its 
popularity? There seem to be many. 

For one thing, as far as the story itself is con- 
cerned, it is of the best. Many novelists are better 
plotters than Cervantes, and more exciting nar- 
rators; many are more skillful in manipulating 
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both words and events, but the author of Don 
Quixote has the one essential gift for holding his 
readers: his men and women are recognizably 
alive and human; the world they live in is a real 
world. They are deeply engaged in the events of 
the story and the reader in turn becomes deeply 
involved with them. 

But it is on a still higher level—that of 
significance—that Don Quixote claims its true 
superiority. As we progress through the book, 
we gradually perceive that these men and 
women live not only in one real world—they 
live in two and sometimes in three or four. Be- 
neath a surface simplicity, we begin to discern 
something of the astonishing complexity of 
human life. Along with what we are accustomed 
to call the real or objective view, we see another 
more or less idealized—or idealistically distorted 
—image: one which seems to derive from a flaw 
in the observer’s own perspective. 

What had seemed to be a documentary pho- 
tograph turns out to be a painting, a Velasquez- 
like impression with a starting-point in rigid 
realism. The eyes and mind of Don Quixote con- 
vert what is squalid and ugly in the world to 
something noble and inspiring. Is it madness or 
a higher form, of sanity which so transforms the 
world? 

Recall the early scene at the inn: to the objec- 
tive observer. the food is poor, the women no 
better than they should be, the townsmen boor- 
ish, the innkeeper a knave. But Don Quixote sees 
himself as the honored guest of a gracious lord; 
the inn is a castle; the salt cod is trout; he is 
attended by ladies of quality while soft music 
plays. 

It is true that Sancho, his trusty companion, is 
not yet with him to tell him how far he is off the 
mark, but even when this touchstone of reality 
does turn up to insist that the giants are wind- 

-mills and Mambrino’s helmet a barber’s basin, 
common sense and earthy realism never cloud 
the old knight’s vision. Windmills fling Don 
Quixote to the ground; highwaymen lock him 
in a cage; the mule driver thrashes him; a house- 
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keeper and her niece, a barber, a bachelor, g 


duke and a duchess, mock him unmercifully; 
and yet on the level at which he lives, the 
dreamer is always the victor. In an instant the 
windmill’s triumph dissolves. “Friend Sancho,” 
says the ancient knight in a verbal recovery that 
sweeps the enemy off the field, “the affairs of 
war more than any other are subject to continual 
. . that 
the wizard Freston who stole my library and my 


change; the more so because I believe . 


books has turned these giants into windmills to 
wrest from me the glory of overcoming them.” 

With words like these, two worlds are set apart 
in permanent conflict; the weapons of the realist 
glance off the visionary’s armor; and though the 
practical man may be blinded by the brilliance 
of his opponent, he will never be fully convinced 
of his sagacity. 

Essential to the appreciation of this master. 
piece is an understanding of how the creation 
itself relates to the life and personality of its 
author. For the man who wrote this extraordi- 
nary profession of faith in the ability of the 
human soul to overcome tremendous obstacles 
spoke from the crushing weight of personal 
experience. 

Cervantes became a soldier at the age of 
twenty. The situation in the world of his time 
could be roughly compared to ours: there was 
an armed truce between two great powers, Spain 
and the Moslem world—each standing for a view 
of life to which it sought universal allegiance. 
Cervantes was sent overseas to reinforce the 
armies of an ally, and like many an intellectually 
inclined modern soldier in a similar situation, he 
used the time of his military service to complete 
his education. 

But when his arm was crippled in the battle 
of Lepanto, he decided to return to Spain, seeing 
little prospect now of an army career. While 
sailing home, his ship was overtaken and he was 
captured by the Moors and kept for five more 
years of self improvement as a prisoner in North 
Africa. 


After his return to Spain, he was discharged 
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officially from the army, but he found it hard 
to earn a living in civilian life. He had often 
thought of becoming a writer, and used this new 
period of idleness for his first attempts at the 
metier. 

IS FIRST WORKS gave little promise 

of what was to follow. He composed 

40,000 lines of verse, clearly mediocre, 
twenty or thirty plays and a considerable num- 
ber of one-act farces, as well as several pastoral 
romances, and a collection of short stories; they 
were neither very good nor very bad. La Galatea, 
one of the romances, brought in a little money, 
(the equivalent of slightly over a thousand dol- 
lars) but it was not enough to sustain him for 
long. For twenty years after this he published 
nothing. His debts (compared to his income) 
were enormous. His family had borrowed heav- 
ily just to ransom him from slavery. When his 
father died, he had to support his mother, and 
after her death, his wife, his two sisters, a niece 
and an illegitimate daughter—born of a love 
affair in Portugal during his military years. 

His marriage on the whole was unsatisfactory, 
and he was relieved. in 1587 to go to Seville as 
a purveyor for the Armada which sailed against 
England: for ten or fifteen years, he had col- 
lected taxes and supplies for the navy. He had no 
particular talent as a civil servant and was jailed 
several times for delays in presenting his ac- 
counts. He was excommunicated at least once— 
and later pardoned—for seizing church property 
on behalf of the government. 

By a paradox not infrequent in the history of 
literature it was during these barren and stultify- 
ing years, and more specifically after he had 
passed fifty (then considered old age), that Cer- 
vantes was writing his pages of greatest nobility 


and vision: a novel that expressed his unshakable 


faith in the grandeur of the human spirit. 

He was 58 when the first part of Don Quixote 
was published, and in the following eleven years 
until his death in 1616, he enjoyed great vigor 
and tranquility of mind and his literary output 
was prodigious. The works of this period include 





Exemplary Novels, Voyage to Parnassus, several 
plays, the second part of Don Quixote and, it 
is generally thought, Persiles. 

When Don Quixote appeared in Madrid in 
January, 1605, neither the publisher nor the 
critics thought very much of it. The publisher 
had only troubled to protect the Castilian rights, 
indicating his slight anticipation of an interna- 
tional success. Lope de Vega, a great contempo- 
rary playwright and arbiter of literary elegance, 
proclaimed that no one would ever be mad 
enough to say a good word for Don Quixote. Em- 
barrassingly for all such doubters, the reading 
public loved it. By the end of the first year there 
were six editions (several of them pirated), and 
Don Quixote’s fame had spread to as far off as 
Peru. 

As important as this late recognition was to 
Cervantes himself, its effect on his art was even 
greater. A comparison of the first and second 
parts of Don Quixote shows an amazing develop- 
ment during the ten years which lapsed between 
their publication. He seems to have acquired a 
new certainty about his own insights and to feel 
no longer the need to cloak perception in 
burlesque. 

To say that the second part of Don Quixote is 
better than the first is to run directly counter 
to the traditional views of English and American 
critics. Yet in both its form and substance, the 
second part is greater than the first. Far more 
than the first half of the book, this second is an 
organic whole fusing the world of apparent 
truth and of sense perception with that of the 
imagination, the poetic order. 

In the first part, the focus is less sharp on 
Don Quixote’s special genuis, but in the second, 
the chivalrous spirit radiating from the hero 
permeates the entire structure. It wraps even the 
least sympathetic figures in its particular poetry, 
while the ancient knight himself becomes more 
sane and more discreet, more human in his ap- 
proach to life and to the world he encounters. 


Quixotism becomes a communicable vision, af- 
fecting not only Sancho, but the duke, the 
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duchess; and everyone it touches; a whole com- 
munity is taken by the spirit and transforms 
itself into castles, islands, and genii, creatures 
of fantasy. A world brought to life by the imag- 
ination then begins to cause astonishment in the 
world of prosaic reality. A page sent by the 
duchess to find Sancho Panza’s wife and report 
that he has been appointed governor raises new 
problems in the village which had previously 
dismissed both the old knight and his armor- 
bearer as crazy. 

It seems likely that the reason these qualities 
of the second part have been generally neglected 
by English readers and critics is that our trans- 
lations have been poor. Political and religious 
antagonisms of Anglo-Saxon translators may 
have influenced their judgment on the work 
which they saw as a quintessence of the Spanish 
view on life. 

The first English translations made Don Quix- 
ote a mere buffoon. Thomas Shelton’s version 
of Part I (1612) and of Part II (1620) suffered 
from his general carelessness as a translator, his 
insufficient knowledge of Spanish and his con- 
sequent uncritical acceptance of French adap- 


tations and abridgements. The only other Eng! i 
translation before 1700, a facetious rendering 
John Philip (John Milton’s nephew), furth 
distorted a wavering image and fixed the po ; 
lar idea of Don Quixote as a farce. The sece 
part cannot possibly be understood at this lo 
comedy level, and the result is that it has be 
frequently ignored.. 

In the eighteenth century, six other tran 
tions into English were published. They ft 
stressed the burlesque aspects of the bog 
though some appreciation of its brilliance 
satire now began to appear. In the late nin 
teenth century discriminating critics began to 
the deeper implications of the work, but né 


until ten years ago was the first fully adequat 
English translation published—that of Sam 


Putnam. 

With this translation, the English reader cal 
at last appreciate the richly complex nature Sf 
this ennobling work—a book which Cervante 
himself best describes in the words of an old 
man, “... the children turn its leaves, the youn 
people read it, grown men understand it, and 


old folks praise it.” 











A COUNTRY PRIEST 


An 86-year-old French pastor 


finances a new church in 


an unusual way 
by ROBERT DALEY 


Between the Maritime Alps and the desolate gray-brown 
hills which sweep south to the Mediterranean stands a 
strikingly modern church, St. Martin de Peille. From the 
base of its stained glass walls to the stark cross which 
surmounts its roof St. Martin de Peille is original in 
construction and design. 

It is filled with light from the great bay windows which 
flank the altar; it falls in columns from their many-colored 
bands of plastic “glass.” Additional light is reflected from 
the massive concrete canopy which overhangs the entrance 
and filters in through the grillwork near the doors. Light. 


room, and silence make St. Martin de Peille a shrine-like 
place for the worshiper. 

At its dedication in 1957, the Vicar of Nice, Bishop 
Francois Giraud, turned from the audacious structure he 
was about to consecrate, to the pastor, then 84, Bona- 
venture Fabron, who had built it. 
remarked the Bishop, “at heart 


“Monsieur Le Curé,” 


you are still young.” 


b] 


“A man must keep up with his times,” remarked Curé 
Fabron. 

“This church,” he said later, “is a work of faith, of 
devoted artists, and of hundreds of benefactors throughout 
the world.” 

When I first saw him, Curé Fabron was walking along 
the highway, his feet encased in heavy boots, carrying a 
staff like a Biblical patriarch. His strong, compassionate 
face is lined and weathered and his eyes, though clear, 
are red-rimmed with age. He is only about five feet four 
inches tall, but sturdily built, his back straight, his step 
firm and his white hair cut short. The bundle on his back 
that day contained packages of his marvelous tisane (a 
blend of herbs which is brewed into a medicinal broth) 
which he was on his way to mail at the post office. He 
did not wear a clerical collar; the collar of his shirt was 
limp and soiled, and his cassock was frayed, much patched 
and covered with dust and pollen from the herbs. The 


| Curé Fabron tastes an apple in a neighbor’s orchard. The old priest is very popular in Peille; the village, which dates 
| back to the middle ages, is situated in the hills overlooking Monaco. 
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For the past forty years Curé Fabron has been trudging the 
mountains, looking for the 20 herbs that make up his TIsANE. 
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cassock fell only to his shins, exposing the incongruous 


boots. 

I offered him a ride, which he declined politely, and 
I watched him walk at a leisurely pace down the road, 
He has lived a life of hardship and struggle and there jg 
no doubt that he has lost much of his early vigor. A few 
years ago the eighteen mile walk to Nice was nothing to 
him. He would go down in the morning to deliver his 
herbs and often to consult with Georges Buzzi, the archi- 
tect of St. Martin, and return to Peille the same afternoon. 
Sometimes he would stop at the dark, cool English 
bar opposite Buzzi’s office on the Rue Massena, asking if 
he might sit down for a moment before starting back. 

“Would you like a glass of wine?” the proprietor, 
Charles Ernest, would ask him, knowing that the Curé 
enjoys red wine. 

“Very much.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?” Mr. Ernest’s French 
wife would demand. 

In shame the old man would admit that he had for- 
gotten, and Madame Ernest would scold him, then stand 
over him while he ate dinner. 

During the long walk up into the hills to Peille, Curé 
Fabron would be passed many times by cars. He would 
accept a ride if offered, but would never stop a motorist 
to ask for one. Such distances are too much for him now. 
In the past he used to go out on the hills around Peille 
and search among the rocks and flowers for the blossoms 
that went into his secret blend of herbs. That task now has 
been delegated to Jean Guillermau, his young assistant in 
the parish. More recently he has had to hire a secretary 
because he can no longer handle the numerous orders for 
the tisane which come in every day. 

Curé Fabron looks more like a man who has renounced 
everything than one who has worked to collect great sums 
of money for the building of churches. His shabby cas- 
sock attests to his poverty, and his asceticism. 

The renovation of the old church at Peille which is the 
seat of his parish was one of Father Fabron’s earliest 
accomplishments. The building dated from the Middle 
Ages, but had fallen into disrepair and ruin. In the course 
of the restoration art treasures which had been unnoticed 
for centuries were found and restored. 

Curé Fabron later contributed to the construction of 
St. André of Nice and, in 1927, built Ste. Marie des 
Herbes for the neighboring village of La Grave. Most 
recently he built St. Martin on a lovely hillside halfway 
between Peille and the Riviera tourist town of La Turbie. 
It was his hope that the new church would attract new 
homes and in fact some thirty villas have sprung up since 
the church was started in 1951. 

But the Sunday collections in Peille are seldom large. 
The town is little more than a cluster of gray stone build- 
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ings, a centuries-old village tucked away in the mountains. 
You will find it only on the most detailed maps of the 
area. It is so unimportant that the twisting road which 
climbs up from the Mediterranean bypasses its streets, 
which are too narrow to admit cars anyway. It is a dark, 
quiet village, without tourists, without industry. One 
wonders how its few hundred inhabitants manage to exist 
at all. Curé Fabron lives in dusty poverty in a sunny 
office-room on the second floor of the hospital for infirm 
and tubercular patients which adjoins his church. 

Obviously, the money for the churches (and their 
rectories) had to come from outside sources. It came, in 
fact, from the offerings sent for hundreds of thousands of 
packages of La Fabronine, the Curé’s herbs. 

The French still maintain an astonishing belief in 
healing broths, which are said to cure ills from the French 
equivalent of tired blood to cancer. Requests come in 
from all over Europe, from America, from Australia and 
New Zealand. He believes firmly in the efficacy of the 
herbs he has discovered and blended, and he is proud of 
the results. 

Above the directions which accompany his packages of 
herbs, he has written: “Divine Providence, the author of 
life, has placed in nature’s vegetation all that is needed 
to conserve and restore health and life. The secrets of 
nature are knowable. Alas, men search through science 
for that which God has given quite simply. For whatever 
illness it is sufficient to purify and to fortify, in order to 
heal. This is what La Fabronine does.” 

What does the tisane taste like? One middle-aged 
French woman told me that it was “evil tasting stuff; the 
hardest part of the treatment is to drink it without sugar.” 
At the same time, she believed it was wondrously effective 
for whatever ailed her. 

“* * * 

The problems which beset the construction of St. 
Martin were very great. Though small (approximately 
thirty by fifty feet) the church was five years in the build- 
ing because the old priest ran out of money from time to 
time. Buzzi’s original plans had to be altered frequently. 
He had envisioned, for instance, something much more 
elaborate for the stained glass walls, but after the con- 
struction was under way it was evident that there would 
just not be enough money. 

The old Curé had given him a free hand—‘“make it 
interesting, monsieur Buzzi, that’s all I ask”—and Buzzi, 
who had never done a church before, was both interested 
in the problems of construction, and sympathetic to the 
old man and his dream. As an expedient, the walls were 
made of a translucent plastic. The colors were mixed in 
vats, and formed into plastic sheets of yellow and gray 
and mauve and pale blues and greens by Maurice Chaussé, 
a local pharmacist. In the church they rise in vertical 
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Sale of the TISANE is steady. The 
curé keeps the secret of its 
mixture of twenty herbs to himself. 


































During construction of his church, Curé Fabron looks over 
the simple altar, mounted on the trunk of an olive tree. 





bands of various widths and lengths framed by wrought 
iron strips, the sun spilling pastel colors in a harmonious 
blend onto the floor inside. The originality of these plastic 
walls is startling. 

Chaussé also designed the squat, three-stick candle 
holders which flank the tabernacle, and the altar’s tall, 
reed-thin crucifix from which hangs a corpus of twisted 
copper and corrugated iron. The altar, a massive slab of 
wood twelve feet long, two feet wide and eight inches 
thick, which is set between the bay windows and beneath 
the great concrete cross which protrudes from the rear 
wall, is Buzzi’s. In working out his plans for the church, 
he was tormented by the problem of the altar most of all. 
One morning, as he strolled along the beach to relax, he 
came upon a great chunk of driftwood—the 1,000-pound 
trunk of an olive tree—which had been cast up by the 
sea. Its possibilities struck him at once and he examined 
it with excitement. The trunk, top and bottom, was leveled 
off, and inverted; its roots support the altar. 

Buzzi’s interior, focused upon the altar (and, further, 
upon the crucifix itself) commands respect by its intense 
simplicity. Focus, at first, may seem to be a matter of 
minor significance, but for Curé Fabron it was an essen- 


we 


“It’s true,” says Curé Fabron of his latest chapel, “that it looks 


tial. Ignored in great cathedrals. altars tend to be over- 1 


whelmed with incidental magnificence; the beholder jg | 
more likely to stand and admire than to pray. Similarly, 7 
most modern churches tend to distract attention from the | 
altar by the originality of the artwork elsewhere. To Curé | 
Fabron, the celebrated chapel of Matisse in nearby Vence, 7 
is an example of this—“I was horrified by it.” : 

Buzzi, partly influenced by Curé Fabron (“I don’t want 7 
tourists standing around gaping at things as they do in | 
Rome”) kept his church to simple and concentrated lines, 7 

Not everyone is willing to concede that the church is 7 
art at all. One acquaintance of Buzzi infuriated him by 
saying, “It looks like a gas station: I keep looking around 
for the pumps.” 

Curé Fabron himself is satisfied. 

He stood in the road, the sunlight glinting on the many- 
colored windows of his church. “I am happy,” he said. 
“It would have been nice to have built the Cathedral of 
Rouen,” he told me. “I admire the past, because they'll 
never do that again. But I have no prejudices against 
modern art. I am the enemy of nothing. This church had 
to be something special, you know, otherwise no one 
would come all the way out here to pray in it.” 


like the wing of an airplane. One would almost think it might fly away.” 
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THE OLD PRIEST TALKS ABOUT HIS TISAN 











UNCLE PETER’S 
RESOLUTIONS 


For all his reputation as an iconoclast, Uncle Peter, the churlish 

old Maine bookseller, is a frequent kneeler to tradition. Each January 

first, for example, he dutifully makes out, in an impressive flowing 

script, a set of moral and practical injunctions for the coming year. 

We just got hold of his 1959 program, microfilmed by one of our 

agents as it lay on the kitchen table (Uncle was reaching for a 

spatula at the moment). “Lower the hook for the spatula. Get an hour 

hand for my watch. Say hello every morning to Mrs. Feely. 

Say something else after Mrs. Feely says hello. Read the Bible 

every day. Buy a Bible. Only go fishing on week-ends. Return Jim 

Flister’s motoring goggles. Learn French. Cut down on lobster 

tails. Buy a car with a rumble seat. Donate blood once a month. 

Take iron pills every day. Invite the Le Grande kids over on the fourth 

of July. Pray for the conversion of Saudi Arabia. Get the rain-pipe 

unclogged. Read Saint Augustine’s ‘Confessions’ in the original. 

Take off mittens when shaking hands with a lady. Buy bead-work 

from the Indians. Give birthday gifts on people’s birthdays. 

Patch the gaps in the mosquito netting. Keep my eyes front at Mass. 

Sing more in the shower. Eat wheat-germ. Remember people’s phobias. 

Be tolerant of Canadians. Trace the Squohonic river to its source. 

Get a welcome mat for the porch. Give my customers value for value.” 
None but the last of these resolutions in any way concerns you, 

or us, for that matter. Nor does it imply that Uncle Peter 

hasn’t been giving full value on his books. But as the rest of the list 

indicates, Uncle’s probity is of a sort that encourages itself to sterner 

and sterner efforts. He simply forgot to write “even greater” 

before the first “value” in the sentence. If you want a demonstration 

of just how trustworthy Uncle is, look over the books he has for sale 

and send in your order today. You'll resolve to make it a 

monthly practice. 
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52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. 4 
collection of tributes to the irascible he 
mit who stands as a foundation stone 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome y 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hy. 
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55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writing 
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22) LOVE AND_ VIOLENCE, edited ty 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul, (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
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troversial third century Scriptural inter. 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence * ae trial for her rehabilitation, 

1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which Cantatas the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who $275) her and served with her. 
Mies price, $4.75 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Geth- 
semani, by the famous Trappist monk, (List 
price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


ig HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by ‘ 
B. Morton. Personal "reminiscence b 
friend and fellow newspaperman w ich 
ro ag britian, é the Englishman known for 
mce, eccentricity and wit. (List 
orice. # 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by i— 
Ward. A collection of essays (some poms 
ge ro re sorry to ow. 2 ye gto iB 


Sante, out ence of God and 

—_ but all by pe “df who pte known 
hat % was yas Ay or and not to 

habe known w or A the children 

would eat. (List p aries. $3.00 


79) CATHOLICISM, ao 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth paseo) if even only 
for reference. (List price, $3 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background si 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her fe and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


Uo ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 

NTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
7? the earliest. rtraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List A. hl, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, 

an introduction by velyn Waugh. A dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Cali 
Day. A near-classic by a sensitive writer 
one tells about her experiences 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ ne 
tered ma e and her conversion to the 
Church. M and eloquent. (List price, 
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Book reviews 


THE PHRASE “Catholic novel” is one 
that we all ought to agree to drop, 
quickly, letting it slide into as deep 
an oblivion as the unfortunate books 
it is sometimes used to describe. It 
is embarrassing to almost everyone. 
After all, do we speak of Catholic 
ballet or Catholic chamber music? 
But of course the dance and music 
do not so easily lend themselves to 
propagandistic purposes as does lit- 
erature, and propaganda is what 
every exponent of the “Catholic 
novel” is really interested in. 

It makes no difference that the 
content of the propaganda is in this 
case something we technically ap- 
prove of; the point is that to be true 
to itself literature cannot become a 
form of special pleading or a work- 
ing-out of belief, nor can it be em- 
ployed as an explicit prop to faith 
or virtue. Besides, the thing is likely 
to boomerang: we may respond by 
feeling cheated, having been given a 
sermon instead of an experience, 
and disbelieving in the author’s right 
to sermonize. 


Cases in point are never lacking. 
Among the latest are a novel by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett and a volume of 
three novellas by Myles Connolly. 
Both authors are “Catholic novelists” 
in the full meaning we have assigned 
to the term; both are didactic, senti- 
mental, unoriginal, unconvincing; 
neither is likely to have the foggiest 
notion that his work could offend 
anyone. 

Connolly is the more pretentious 
of the two, the flashier, a pseudo- 
sophisticate who knows that you 
have to shake up the old formulas of 
Catholic fiction, the straightforward 
accounts of virtue rewarded or evil 
told off. His new book is called Three 
Who Ventured (Lippincott, $3.75) 
and contains three long stories of 
about equal length and distasteful- 
ness. One is about a Benedict Labré- 
like priest, the second concerns a 
saintly layman who feels that a 
strong enough faith will enable him 
to walk on water (in the end he does, 
coyly hidden in a fog), and the third 
deals with the conversion of a mur- 


derer to Catholicism. 

All three are marked by false lyri- 
cism, false piety and false humility, 
as well as by the snide superiority 
to “non-spiritual” activities that 
seems to be a requisite for this kind 
of writing. The book is the product 
of a Hollywood sensibility, gimmicky 
and dishonest and best delineated by 
Connolly himself, in unconscious 
irony, when he describes one of his 
own characters: “. . . a writer of 
films . . . an ingenious composer of 
plots, which is more profitable than 
being a good writer. I can see him 
devising a plot to suit his purposes.” 

William E. Barrett, who wrote 
The Left Hand of God, is more tra- 
ditional than Connolly, though he 
too relies on a twist here and there, 
like lemon peel in a spiritual martini. 
His novel The Empty Shrine (Double- 
day, $3.95) is a slick, bland, con- 
trived story of a French-Canadian 
girl’s possible vision of the Virgin 
and its effect on the lives of her fel- 
low townsmen and on a hostile visi- 
tor from America. Everything comes 
out fine in the end, but not before 
all the platitudes have been heavily 





A recommended 
Lenten book list 


Tue MEANING oF Man, by Jean 
Mouroux (Sheed & Ward, $4.00). The 
nature of humanity, in its physical and 
spiritual aspects, set forth with great 
understanding. 


Tue Spirit oF Catuo.icism, by Karl 
Adam (Image, 75¢). A brief, clear 
statement of the basic tenets of faith 
and also of the role of the Church in 
history and in society. 


THe Biste AND THE Liturcy, by Jean 
Danielou, S.J. (Notre Dame, $5.25). 

A brilliant interpretation of the prayer 
of the Church as seen in the light of 

scriptural symbolism. 


Tue Curist oF Fairu, Karl Adam 
(Pantheon, $6.00). A massive study of 
the person and work of Christ and 

of His presence in the Church. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STE. THERESE 
oF Lisieux, translated by Ronald Knox 
(Kenedy, $3.95). A vital spiritual 


document in a new translation that 
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allows its original lineaments to 
reappear. 


THE Lorp, by Romano Guardini 
(Regnery, $6.50). Powerful reflections 
on the role of Christ, with emphasis 
on the mystery of His redemption. A 
contemporary classic. 


Catuo.icism, by Henri de Lubac 
(Sheed & Ward, $4.00). The corporate 
destiny of mankind seen in relation 
to the Church’s dogma. 


LiturcicaL Piety, by Louis Bouyer 
(University of Notre Dame, $5.25). 
Masterful and comprehensive study of 
the way Christ sanctifies the members 
of His Body through corporate worship. 


Tue Sicn or Jonas, by Thomas Merton 
(Image, 95¢). Thoughts on silence 
and holiness and on how to simplify 
our lives in the midst of the noise and 
distractions of the world. Especially 
helpful to laymen. 


Diary oF A Country Prigst, by 
Georges Bernanos (Image, 65¢). A 
great novel that lights up the dark 


recesses of the soul and focuses on the 
mystery of suffering in the world. 


Tue Lorp or History, by Jean 
Danielou, S.J. (Regnery, $5.00). History 
considered as the history of man’s 
salvation, with Christ as its center, 
compared with Marxist, existential, and 
positivist interpretations. 


Tue Knox Biste (Sheed & Ward, 
$7.50, $8.50, $15.00, $25.00, depending 
on binding). Monsignor Knox’s clear 
translation makes even the most 
obscure passages readable. Lay people 
who have never managed to read the 
whole Bible will find it especially 
helpful. 


THe CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC and 
Tue Spirit OF THE LituRGy, by 
Romano Guardini (Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50). Two essays on the Church as 
Christ and as love, both memorable 
and extremely helpful. 


Tue Cross AND THE CHRISTIAN, by 
Pius Raymond Regamey, O.P. (Herder, 
$3.25). A wise treatise on the mystery 
of suffering. 
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Three Priests, while a clumsy work 2 
that will win no prizes for style or - 
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the complexities of existence, and - 
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on What the authors call “magical” 
types of thinking. It systematically 
reduces the complexities of existence 
to a handful of platitudes and con- 
tinually confuses the various orders 
of truth. Its effect, the authors feel, 
isto do a disservice both to the intel- 
lect and to religion itself. 

The Catholic authors, especially 
Sheen and Merton, come off far bet- 
ter than the others, though they do 
not escape criticism for oversimplify- 
ing the facts of psychology and social 
relations. But they are among the few 
who keep God at the center of their 
writing (He has almost disappeared 
from that of many of the Protestants) 
and who stay free of the vulgarities 
committed by such writers as Peale, 
with his “Power-house” thinking, and 
Barton, with his Christ in a grey 
flannel suit. 

What this sober, coldly analytic 
book does is throw into question the 
entire wave of religiosity that has 
been sweeping the country. If re- 
ligion really has become for so many 
millions of minds what the authors of 
most of these books think it is, then 
we had better start thinking not in 
terms of a religious revival but a re- 
ligious debacle. Decadence often ad- 
vances with the appearance of a bright 
new army with banners.—R. G. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

INTEREST in our Judaeo-Christian past 
is growing, together with curiosity 
about the nature of the experience of 
our forefathers—Jew, convert, pagan 
and Greek—in the seminal period from 
Abraham to the eighth century A.D. 
The result has been the continuing 
appearance of important books on one 
or another aspect of these themes. In 
a work called In Prophecy Fulfilled 
(McKay, $3.95), Canon René Aigrain 
and Abbé Omar Englebert trace the 
way in which prophecy links the Old 
Testament to the New, and_ provide 
therewith a good introduction to the 
Bible. The Holy City itself is the 
subject of another excellent work: 
(Putnam, $5.95), by the 
eminent French scholar Michel Join- 
Lambert. With far more readability 
than most similar texts, his book com- 
bines exegesis with narrative, discuss- 
ing the city’s central role in the work- 
ing out of God’s plan for both Jew 
and Christian, and describing its two 
destructions by the Romans and its 


Jerusalem 
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final capture by the Moslems, for whom 
of course, it is also a holy city. The 
most sacred spot in the city is the sub- 
ject of The Temple of Jerusalem, by 
Michel Join-Lambert (Philosophical 
Library, $2.75), a work whose detail 
and weightiness make it of greater in- 
terest to the scholar than to the layman. 

In Ancient Semitic Religions (Put- 
nam, $5.00) Sabatino Moscati takes 
up the historical and racial background 
of the Old Testament, relating the Jews 
to their Babylonian, Assyrian, Canaan- 
ite, Aramaic and Arabic neighbors, 
and providing valuable insights into 
the primitive semitic mind. These in- 
sights in turn go a long way to clearing 
up certain difficulties in the Bible that 
spring from our habit of approaching 
it in terms of our own particular cul- 
tures. More direct Bible criticism can 
be found in Henri Daniel-Rops What 
is the Bible? (Hawthorn, $2.95), one 
of the volumes in The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopaedia of Catholicism. 
Daniel-Rops provides here a broad in- 
troduction to the scriptures. 

The Four Gospels alone, rearranged 
to accord chronologically with the life 
of Christ, is the subject of an astute 
commentary by a New Zealand priest, 
Ronald Cox, using the famous Knox 
translation. Father Cox’s interpretive 
material, which appears opposite 
the scriptural text, is well above aver- 
age, but what this book re-establishes 
is the absolute superiority, in style and 
clarity, of the Knox translation to any 
recent renderings. There are some jar- 
ring passages that a really brilliant 
editor may some day revise, and there 
are inaccuracies due to the discrepancy 
between the Vulgate, on which Knox 
based his translation, and the original 
Hebrew or Greek, but these are of 
small importance. 

Still another New Testament study 
is The Acts of the Apostles by C. C. 
Martindale (Newman, $3.50). a useful 
guide through the hectic days when 
the struggling young Christian church 
made inroads in the hostile world. 
Father Martindale. using the Douai- 
Challoner translation, takes up the 
Acts verse by verse, elucidating and 
commenting on each and giving helpful 
background information. 

Finally. there is a sumptuously hand- 
some Atlas of the Early Christian 
World, by F. van der Meer and Chris- 
tine Morhmann (Nelson, $15.00). It 
begins with a series of maps that show 
how Christianity spread in its verv first 
davs and also reveal how much we 
have learned through recent archeo- 
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CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE 
IN THE WORLD 





ATL 


TATE 


by Amelie Goichon 


A book written for the Catholic lay- 
man of every walk of life — doctor, 
nurse, lawyer, businessman, teacher, 
clerk, typist, husband and wife, father 
and mother, writer, salesman... for = 
anyone who is striving to live a dedi- = 
cated life in the world and thereby 
attain to the heights of Christian 
holiness. 


Learn from a woman who knows 
from her own experience what are the 
problems facing the contemplative 
in the world. 


CUA 


Let her tell you how you as a lay- 
man should practice prayer, grow in 
virtue, be detached from the world, 
participate in the liturgy . . . how, in 
a word, to become Christlike in your 


daily life. $3.95 
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At your bookstore 


“vn HERDER OF ST. LOUIS si: 


15-17 S. Broadway 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 








PIUS Xil AND 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Vincent A. Yzermans—“What strikes 
me afresh, reading through this book, 
is Pius XII great preoccupation with 
the large problems of our time.”— 
Donald McDonald, The Catholic Mes- 
senger $4.75 


PROPHET AND WITNESS 
IN JERUSALEM 


Adrian Hastings—“Treats the Third 
Gospel and the Acts together in such 
a profound, scholarly and interesting- 
ly dramatic way that it cannot fail 
in its aim to give a coherent picture 
of the total theological vision peculiar 
to Luke’s narrative of Jesus and the 
early Church.”—Virginia Kirkus $4.00 


GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 

Alfred O’Rahilly—Introduction by M. 
C. D’Arcy, S.J—“This book gleams 
with originality and is charged with 
vitality. It is the best thing in its 
category . . . one to stir the mind 
and delight the soul.”—-Rr. Rev. Mgsr. 
John S. Kennedy $4.00 


At all d5ookstores 


HELICON PRESS 
—— LF — 5305 East Drive 
<_ XK Baltimore 27, Md. es 
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Next to home, there’s 


s no place like 


And a delightfully different vacation in 





Ireland need cost no more than an ordinary one at 


9% 
rish 


home. All-expense, 12-day luxury tours of Ireland 
for under $560 (round-trip fare, by sea or air, included). 


For further details, see your Travel Agent or write: 


TOURIST OFFICE Room 7504, 33 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Dept. 4048, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 
Room 4098, 1015 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 








LOW COST 
TOURS OF 
IRELAND! 


BY LUXURIOUS wes MOTOR COACH 
All-Inclusive 
Hotels, Meals, Even Tips! 


6, 7, 8,9 and 12 DAYS 
FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 


TYPICAL 6-DAY TOURS $62.05 
NORTH—Donegal, Portrush, Belfast, etc. 
SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, etc. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


“SUPER DE LUXE” 6 DAY TOUR 

From Dublin every Thursday, July 2nd to Aug. 27th 

$ 50 VISITING KILLARNEY, RING OF 
10! KERRY, BLARNEY, GLENDALOUGH 


All rooms with private baths; wine served with 
meals and MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 

transportation, and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o fRISH RAILWAYS 
(write for tour folder and map) 
9 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—TORONTO 


COoRAS 
lreland’s 


IOMPAIR 
Transport Company 
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BE A 
JUBILEE AGENT 


Jubilee representatives 
are an enthusiastic group 
of people who think that 
it's important to spread 
the joyful news of the 
Church. It takes nothing 
more than conversation 
with your neighbor. Good 
commissions and the chance 
to meet some people. 


Write: Mr. Green 


JUBILEE 
577 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 











logical findings. But the bulk of the 
book consists of a highly competen 
and very readable account of the 
growth of Christianity up to the sey. 
enth century, enlivened by many 
beautiful photographs of the relics of 
the age—sites, buildings, medallions, 
vestments, manuscripts and artwork, 
—Boris YAMPOLsky 


THE Privitece was Mine, by Princess 
Zinaida Schakovskoy (Putnam, $4.00) 
is a straightforward, dispassionate re. 
port on a ten-month sojourn in Moscow 
by a white Russian emigré whose fam- 
ily had fled to France after the Com. 
munist revolution. She returned to the 
city of her birth when her husband, 
also a Russian emigré, was named an- 
bassador from France. The Princess, 
who had worked in the French under. 
ground during the War as well as a 
war correspondent and reporter cover- 
ing the Nuremberg trials, has a jour- 
nalist’s eye for salient details, and be- 
cause she spoke Russian was able to 
talk to the kind of ordinary Soviet citi- 
zen whom most Western visitors rarely 
meet. The result is a book with some- 
what greater depth than is usual. 

Princess Schakovskoy rejects the 
thesis that physical life in Russia is to- 
day about what it was under the Czars, 
holding, on the contrary, that things are 
now far worse. By virtue of her status 
as a member of the Czarist aristocracy, 
she may not be the most reliable judge 
of this, but her social position would 
not seem to affect her opinions in other 
matters. For one thing, she notes with 
satisfaction that the people ignore most 
of the regime’s incessant propaganda; 
they are disillusioned with Communism 
because of the hardships it has 
brought them, though they continue to 
believe in their country and the poten- 
tial opportunities it offers. 

The Princess also advances two other 
views that are worth thinking about. 
One is that if there is ever a violent 
revolt against the regime (highly un- 
likely, she thinks) it will not originate 
among the Orthodox Christians, who 
number about 50% of the population. 
They have spiritualized their sufferings 
to a remarkable degree and seem re- 
signed to their condition. Their only re- 
sistance is a passive one; they have 
dissociated themselves from politics in 
much the same way as did the early 
Christians in the Roman _ Empire. 
Though still subject to many restric- 
tions, Orthodox Church members are 
free to worship through the Mass and 
Sacraments and this primary act, to 
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which even the young are turning, is, 
the Princess feels, a source of great 
strength and courage to the people. 

The second disconcerting opinion 
concerns the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 
Its failure, and especially the savagery 
wih which the Russians crushed it, 
was partly due, Princess Schakovskoy 
says, to the stupid, if not malicious ac- 
tions of the West, which had tacitly 
encouraged the rebellion and led the 
insurgents to believe help would be 
forthcoming. They thus prolonged their 
resistance to the point where the Rus- 
sians, terrified by the prospect of an 
example-setting defection, moved in 
with brutal power to stamp it out. 
The Princess does not condone the 
Soviet action in any way, but is con- 
cerned to lay a good share of the 
blame at the Western door. 

Besides these major points the book 
contains more familiar observations— 
on the mediocrity of Soviet writing, 
cinema and theatre, the chaos in Rus- 
sian agriculture, and the waste of time, 
money and talent apparent in much of 
the rest of the economy. Princess 
Schakovskoy remains quite free from 
rancor or spite and is able to mete out 
praise along with censure. Although she 
felt herself to be a stranger in her own 
country and among her people, the 
book’s title accurately sums up her re- 


action to her visit—Oona BurKE. 
a 


Earty CuristiAN IRELAND, by Maire 
and Liam de Paor (Praeger, $5.00) is 
a brief but scholarly study of the re- 
markable culture that existed in Celtic 
Ireland when the rest of western Eu- 
rope was sunk in the Dark Ages. Never 
conquered by Roman armies, Ireland 
was converted to Christianity in the 
fifth century by the Roman-trained mis- 
sionary, Patrick. From then on, under 
the patronage of the Church, Ireland’s 
Golden Age of learning, literature and 
art began. The authors, both archeol- 
ogists at the University of Dublin, have 
combined the evidence of recent ex- 
cavations with history, literature and 
legend (both Irish and Latin) to tell 
the story of this remote but flourishing 
center of art and scholarship, from its 
height through its gradual decline un- 
der incessant Viking raids and _ its 
eventual collapse after the Elizabethan 
conquest. Fully illustrated with maps, 
Plates and drawings, this is an admir- 
able addition to the publisher’s series 
on Ancient Peoples and Places.—O.B. 


Tue Expitopinc Metropo.is, by the 
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editors of Fortune, Introduction by Wil- 
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liam H. Whyte, Jr. (Doubleday, $3.95; 
Anchor, 95¢). Something is happening 
to our cities, and it is mostly bad, 
even disastrous, and getting worse. This 
book is one sign of the belated re- 
sponse some Americans are making to 
the growing evils of contemporary ur- 
ban existence: the insufferable traffic 
conditions; the accumulating slums; 
the bankruptcy of mass transit services 
and commuter railroads; the misuse of 
land which blights roadsides and fields 
and eliminates rural areas between 
cities; the disappearance of urban 
space caused by the car, with parking 
becoming the classic problem of the 
era (if nothing else will motivate us 
this should—imagine having one’s 
period labelled historically the “age of 
the parking crisis!”); dismal public 
housing projects (on all income lev- 
els); one-class suburbs proliferating 
cancer-like from the city’s core; uneasy 
social relations caused by class ex- 
tremes in the large cities; the mounting 
problem of conflicting political juris- 
diction; the tax dilemma, etc. 

None of these oppressive ills is 
pleasant to contemplate, but what is 
more dispiriting is that their multiplic- 
ity makes any single-track solution 
futile from the start. We need a radical 
multi-dimensional program, and how 
are we to get agreement on one? 

Yet this book, while more corrosive 
than constructive, is a hopeful event in 
itself. Primarily, it makes concrete and 
specific a situation some of us are only 
confusedly aware of, breaking up the 
problem into manageable segments and 
then recombining them in an at least 
plausible whole. The book has six 
chapters treating separate aspects of 
the theme. Mr. Whyte’s discursive in- 
troduction is marked by the same fac- 
ulty for getting past statistics and sur- 
veys to the sensible core of the subject 
that distinguished his Organization 
Man. Here he takes up the disappear- 
ance of a middle class from the city, 
the curious types of people who make 
up the prospects for any redeveloped 
city, the desiccating effect of public 
housing architecture and planning, and 
the challenge to imaginative redevelop- 
ment that the urban-suburban ferment 
presents. 

The second chapter, by Francis 
Bello, deals with the effect of the car 
upon the city. The third is Seymour 
Freedgood’s report on developments 
in metropolitan government and _ poli- 
tics, while the fourth, by Daniel Selig- 
man, discusses the slums. Mr. Whyte 
returns in chapter five to consider the 








LOOKING FOR 
LENTEN READING? 


You won't find it in AND YET SO NEW 
($3.75) by Arnold Lunn, published, inap- 
propriately enough, on Ash Wednesday. 
This account of the author's travels—he once 
lured Msgr. Knox abroad and wished he 
hadn’‘t—his controversies, friendships and ad- 
ventures during the last twenty-five years 
is great fun, if not markedly Lenten. 


To be serious: APPROACH TO PRAYER 
($2.50) by Dom Hubert van Zeller, (al- 
most published by the time this appears) is 
a companion volume to his APPROACH TO 
PENANCE ($2.50), a book that very nearly 
makes penance attractive. The new book is 
a choice of the Thomas More Book Club and 
the Spiritual Book Associates; you can see 
that other people like it besides us. If you 
are slightly (or completely) Benedictine, a 
quite different kind of book by the same 
author will enchant you: THE HOLY RULE 
($7.50). Dom Albert Bauman of St. Joseph 
Magazine calls this “The first new com- 
mentary on the Holy Rule in English since 
the language was invented. And a beautiful 


job.” 


If you mean to study the Gospels this Lent, 
read THE GOSPEL STORY ($4.50) by 
Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. Msgr. 
Knox's translation, arranged as one con- 
tinuous narrative, faces Father Cox’s sensible, 
down-to-earth commentary on the opposite 
page. There are four good maps and a plan 
of Herod’s Temple. 


Father Robert Gleason’s THE WORLD TO 
COME ($3.00), on what we really know 
about life after death, is a marvelous incen- 
tive to keep Lent well—heaven never sounded 
so good or hell so hopelessly unattractive. 


Lastly, if you missed Father Gerald Vann 
and Father P. K. Meagher’s THE TEMP- 
TATIONS OF CHRIST ($2.75) or Caryll 
Houselander’s THE RISEN CHRIST ($2.75) 
last Lent, they are just as wonderful reading 
now as they were then. 


Order from any bookstore 


For more suggestions for Lenten readi and 
complete descriptions of our Spring a 
write for Sheed & Werd’s OWN TRUMPET. 
Address your card to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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horrors of urbanization of the country- 
side, and the final chapter, perhaps 
the most original of all, is a shrewd 
analysis by Jane Jacobs of the ele- 
ments that produce the living texture 
of a city in its downtown core. 

Among the book’s specific recom- 
mendations are suggestions on how to 
arrest the further destruction of open 
rural land, a plea for a new kind of 
housing project (a combination tower 
and garden duplex) and hints on what 
we can learn from the architectural 
felicities our cities do possess. But its 
major value as criticism lies in its 
identification of the villain in the piece 
—the city planner, who it seems, after 
all, is really a city-hater. Miss Jacobs 
does a wonderful job of showing how 
the planners with their block-map ap- 
proach miss the whole point of the 
city, the living street. Mr. Whyte con- 
vincingly identifies the vogue of the Eng- 
lish “garden city” movement—whose 
ideal is really that of a homogeneous, 
middle-class suburban society—as the 
main cause of our failure to appreci- 
ate the chief distinctions of the city: 
its concentration, variety, tension and 
specialization. 

Mankind has always been divided 
between urbaphiles and urbaphobes. 
The city has traditionally functioned 
as a symbol of human wickedness; the 
early Christian desert fathers were 
spurning evil as well as seeking soli- 
tude outside the walls. But the under- 
lying theme of The Exploding Metrop- 
olis is that it is a pernicious notion 
to assume that, in Cowper’s words, 
God made the country but man made 
the town. Like it or not, the vast 
majority of us have opted for the 
town. And considering that most of our 
culture has sprung from the creative 
interplay of men in cities this is a good 
decision to have made. But it isn’t a 
moment too soon to begin listening to 
such warnings as the present one, and 
to set about reconstituting the city, so 
necessary to our humanity—on a more 
human basis. 

—Epwarp T. CHAsF 


AmerRIcAN CatTHotic DitemMa, by 
Thomas F. O’Dea (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). The quandary to which the title 
of this book refers has, for a change. 
nothing to do with birth control or 
school buses. It concerns instead the 
intellectual life as it is practised, or 
more frequently malpractised. by 
Catholics in the U.S. Taking his cue 
from Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ writings 
about “the impoverishment of Catholic 
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scholarship in this country, as well as 
the low state of Catholic leadership in 
most walks of national life.” Mr. 
O’Dea, a professor of sociology at 
Fordham, has produced an earnest, 
not very sparkling but sound and perti- 
nent thesis on unintellectuality as a 
Catholic property. 

The clue, he says, lies in the “funda- 
mental tension between the critical 
reason and the metaphysical security on 
which meaningful endeavor depends.” 
This of course is the situation and the 
problem of all intellectuals, but it ex- 
ists in a more critical form within the 
Church, where “metaphysical security” 
is based on a firmer ground than the 
common consent of the people, but also 
where “the creative tension between 
the Catholic scholar and the Catholic 
community is too often reduced to the 
relationship between a mischiefmaker 
and a policeman.” 

Many Catholics, he goes on, “tend 
to identify critical analysis of Catholic 
affairs with disloyalty.” This fear of 
an intellectual approach to life has re- 
sulted in a catechetical approach to 
religion, a narrowly secular outlook on 
everyday life (the university-educated 
Catholic tends to enter the relatively 
lucrative professions of medicine and 
law in far greater numbers than his 
non-Catholic counterparts) and a non- 
intellectual, or anti-intellectual clergy 
and laity, which lags far behind even 
in what might be considered the undis- 
turbing field of biblical scholarship. 

This ghetto mentality, Prof. O’Dea 
insists, was unjustified from the be- 
ginning and is growing less and less 
justifiable. Quoting from A. N. White- 
head, he stresses that “The worship of 
God is not a rule of safety—it is an 
adventure of the spirit.” The element 
of risk has always been with us; the 
intellect threatened the weak soul 
when Thomas Aquinas presented his 
work to the world. It is a risk to 
think at all, but to say that the in- 
tellectual life must be subordinated to 
the spiritual life is not to advocate the 
annihilation of the intellect or a 
cowardly retreat into ignorance. 

The solution, or hints toward a solu- 
tion, that Prof. O’Dea offers, are in no 
way original, but originality isn’t really 
important here. We have long known 
what steps to take; what has been 
lacking is the will to take them. To 
bring about increased recognition 
among Catholics of the importance of 
the intellectual, especially the lay 
scholar. to institute a more demanding 
intellectual training program for the 


clergy, to heighten understanding tha 
education is a training of the mind ty 
think and not a catechetical process oj 
memory exercise, and to re-evaluate 
the Church’s stand on censorship (Mr. 
O’Dea believes the Index is badh 
outdated)—all these things have 4l. 
ways been possible to us. The question 
remains, do we have courage and open. 
ness enough to resist the dead weight 
of conservativism lying so heavily on 
our backs?—MICHAEL SUNDERMEIER 


THe CatHotic CHURCH AND Satya. 
TION, by Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton (New. 
man, $3.25). A dry, legalistic study 
of the frequently misunderstood doc. 
trine that “there is no salvation outside 
the Church.” Msgr. Fenton decries the 
fact that certain contemporary writers 
have turned the doctrine into an empty 
formula. but he is not very clear on 
just what to fill it with. Of the eight 
papal pronouncements on the subject— 
dating from the thirteenth century— 
which he studies, perhaps the most in- 
teresting is Pius XII’s detailed and ex- 
plicit statement made a propos of the 
recent Feeneyite controversy. 


Rock or Exite, by D. M. Booy (Devin- 
Adair, $4.50). An account of fourteen 
months spent on Tristan da Cunha. a 
rocky island in the south Atlantic. 
about halfway between Uruguay and 
the tip of South Africa. Toward the end 
of 1942 a group of British sailors was 
assigned to Tristan to maintain a radio 
station. A Scot soldier had founded a 
colony there in 1817, and the sailors 
discovered some two hundred _ inhabi- 
tants who led a rugged, primitive exist- 
ence, subsisting almost entirely on fish 
and potatoes. Nevertheless the islanders 
were tall, muscular and in excellent 
health, besides being able to boast 
of a complete absence of crime. In a 
simple, somewhat nostalgic style, Mr. 
Booy describes their customs (they 
spoke in a mixture of cockney and 
Negro drawl) and manages to evoke 
the tranquil dignity of their outpost 
existence. 


THE Poor Hater, by William Ready 
(Regnery, $4.50). A slow-moving. in- 
eptly written novel about 19th century 
Irish immigrants to America and about 
a man who selflessly tries to help them 
get adjusted. He doesn’t have much 
success, and neither does Mr. Ready. 
whose heavy, self-conscious brogu? 
(used for both dialogue and descrip- 
tion) swamps a good story potential. 
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KING DAVID THE PSALMIST ; ILLUMINATION FROM THE PSALTER OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, CANTERBURY, C. 700 


THE PSALMS DONE OVER 


A hard look at recent attempts to 
supply new music for the Church 


e In its October, 1958, issue, JUBILEE 
published an article discussing two 
new trends in music, one exemplified 
by vernacular settings of the Psalms 
by Father Joseph Gelineau, S.J., the 
other by a catechism for children in 
@ jazz accompaniment by John Red- 
mond, JUBILEE’S readers invariably 


THE Gelineau Psalms and John Red- 


‘mond’s Seven Sacraments have been 


received enthusiastically by many 
whose love of their brothers is deeper 
than their understanding of sacred 
art. This favorable (but by no means 
unanimous) response has occurred 
with complete disorientation to some 
of the most fundamental values of 
music. 

The first collection is a set of 


psalms translated into French at the 
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favored the Gelineau psalmody and 
castigated the editors for even men- 
tioning Redmond’s work. Here, Dr. 
Ethel Thurston, a noted musicologist 
and a member of the faculty of 
Hunter College, discusses both Gel- 
ineau and Redmond in the light of 


traditional sacred music.—Eb. 


Ecole Biblique de Jerusalem, and set 
to music by Joseph Gelineau, S.J. 
(Later an English translation of these 
psalms was adapted, with consider- 
able ingenuity, to Father Gelineau’s 
melodies.) Father Gelineau, realizing 
that the rhythms of Gregorian Chant, 
so subtly adapted to their own Latin 
words, cannot be made to fit another 
language, has composed new melo- 
dies in old modes. These melodies 
are a little like old modal folk songs. 


and a little like Hebrew Chant. 
What Father 


tempted to do is, of course, not new 


Gelineau has _at- 


in the history of music. Almost every 
great composer has written settings 
at least for certain psalms. People 
who have heard these classical set- 
tings will accept and be pleased 
with Gregorian Chant, but most of 
them will not find the same satis- 
faction in the psalms of Father Gel- 
ineau. The reason is that the art of 
composing old modal music has 
vanished. The composition of chords. 
counterpoint, or heterophony that 
normally accompanies such modal 
melodies is now a lost art; in truth. 
it has been for several hundred years. 
Although it is possible to learn a 
great deal about Hebrew Chant and 
medieval folk tunes, schematic knowl- 
edge is not enough. In musical com- 
position, science must be enlightened 
by intuition. In dealing with ancient 
music, our intuition fails, because an 
indispensable condition for it is lack- 
ing: the actual sensation of the music 
as it was first performed. We do not 
know and can hardly imagine how 
this music sounded; even the archaic 
notations in which it has come down 
to us are not always possible to de- 
cipher; we seldom have an opportu- 
nity to hear pre-Renaissance music 
well performed. Yet if modern com- 
posers are to learn how to write mu- 
sic from ancient modals, they must 
have a chance to hear the originals. 

Father 


musical, poised, and without vul- 


Gelineau’s melodies are 
garity, but they are also without vi- 
tality. In his choice of rhythm, his 
intuition appears to have operated 
very little; he seems almost to have 
abandoned the art of composition in 
favor of a formula or system. The 
result, though graceful, is as lifeless 
as a nineteenth century drawing of a 
Grecian urn. 

Often enough throughout musical 
history, composers have tried to re- 
vive the ancient genres. One such 
attempt took place in the seventeenth 
century, when a group of learned 
amateurs grew tired of the cool for- 
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mality of Renaissance music and tried 
to revive the impassioned declama- 
tion of ancient Greece. Unfortunately 
for the end in view, they knew too 
little about Greek music. However, 
they filled in the gaps with their im- 
agination, an imagination largely 
formed by the music of their own 
time. The result did not sound like 
Greek music at all, but after a few 
unsuccessful experiments, it grew into 
what we now recognize as the power- 
ful and expressive Baroque—the style 
of Monteverdi’s “Coronation of Pop- 
peia,” and of Carissimi’s oratorios. 
Father Gelineau’s settings, on the 
other hand, bear little relation to the 
music of our time. Yet further at- 
tempts in’ his direction may still pro- 
duce new, live, genuine, simple 
modal music. At least there is much 
to be hoped for from such an effort. 

It is important to realize that the 
Psalms are among the greatest poems 
of the world, and are central in the 
liturgy of the Church. Their settings 
in Gregorian Chant are fit for them 
in dignity and spirit. There is not a 
single note in the chant, however sim- 
ple, that does not teach what music 
is. Can we compose new music for 
the psalms as strong and alive as this? 

The second of these recent collec- 
tions of music to be received enthusi- 
astically (though by a different seg- 
ment of the Catholic population) con- 
sists of tunes by a popular composer 
named John Redmond set to rhymes 
for children; they are entitled: “The 
Seven Sacraments and the Ten Com- 
mandments,” and include songs with 
such names as “Baptism,” “Penance,” 
and “Holy Orders.” An imprimatur 
has been accorded the lyrics (not for 
their literary quality but simply to 
say that they contain no doctrinal 
errors). The music is in a style that 
was originally developed for the sen- 
timental ballads of Tin Pan Alley, 
and it is only adequate to these. 
“Holy Orders” sounds like “A Walk 
Around the Park”; the melody of 
“Confirmation” would make a good 
background for a movie fadeout: the 
happy couple ambling into a sunset. 
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The lyrics too have a tendency to be 
sentimental or cute. Feminine rhymes 
give a light-verse quality to even the 
solemnest points of doctrine. One such 
rhyme occurs within the song called 
“Marriage” (“This sacrament is per- 
manent’). 

Like the Gelineau psalms, the Red- 
mond tunes were written to fill a need 
for religious folk music, or what the 
Papal encyclicals call “popular re- 
ligious song.” Perhaps when the need 
is felt more strongly, the response to 
it will be of greater worth. 

* * * 
PEOPLE (and particularly those with 
social ends in view) often try to deal 
with music by reason alone. Where 
music is concerned, if reason alone is 
the guide it will lead straight to 
falsehood, because it is not guided 
by intuition. Igor Stravinsky has 
explained this very clearly in his 
Poetics of Music. Blessed Hermann 
Contractus said the same thing in his 
eleventh century work De Musica. 
Good musical intuition is developed 
by careful listening to the highest ac- 
complishments of the past and pres- 
ent; it is developed, above all, (as 
Blessed Hermann states) by an order- 
ly system of training the listener in 
the discernment of sounds. When 
looking at a painting, we have all the 
time we need to compare one color 
with another, but in following music, 
we must distinguish the sounds as 
quickly as they flow past us. Knowl- 
edge of theology, or of literature, or 
even a broad acquaintance with the 
arts, does not in itself contribute 
much toward the development of 
musical intuition. Yet this intuition 
is needed not only by the composer 
but by the listener as an aid to choos- 
ing the best. Placing of music in its 
appropriate theological or philosoph- 
ical category is of limited value to a 
person who cannot distinguish a fifth 
from a third. A strong reliance on 
extra-musical knowledge alone has re- 
sulted in much erroneous reasoning 
is concerned. Well- 
trained ears are really the first re- 
quirement. But good musical habits 


where music 


(like most other habits) must be 
started early. Children in elementary 
school can and should be given them. 

Three children I know, all under 
eleven years old, who have been 
properly trained in music, begged 
me not to play the Redmond reec- 
ord. These children own and play 
recorded oratorios by Handel, Caris. 
simi, and Bach. There is no television 
in their home, and the radio is only 
turned on for worthwhile broadcasts, 
For evening prayers the children 
sometimes sing parts of Compline in 
Gregorian Chant. I asked one of them 
how the Redmond tunes had been re- 
ceived at school. “The children who 
have television going all day liked 
them; the rest of us didn’t.” “Did you 
tell your teacher why you think this 
music isn’t good?” “Oh, I couldn't. 
I don’t think she would take it nicely.” 

* * * 

THE PRIME PURPOSE of composing a 
vernacular setting is to make the 
Psalms easier to understand and to 
sing. Paradoxically, I know several 
amateurs who consider the Gelineau 
psalmody more difficult to sing than 
Gregorian. The very simplicity of the 
Gelineau melodies makes them harder 
to sing: they give us fewer tunes to 
recognize. Music of this sort depends 
greatly for its effect on the quality of 
the singers. The excellent soloist in the 
French recording gives the music 
what life it has; it is far less impres- 
sive with an amateur choir or a con- 
gregation of untrained voices. An- 
other disadvantage of the vernacular 
setting is that it very soon reveals the 
era in which it was written. How will 
these melodies sound in a hundred 
years? Settings that are not made in 
the most expert style will sound as 
quaint as some of the old hymns, as 
ludicrous as the popular songs of the 
nineties. They will not have the qual- 
ity of universality of the Latin set- 
tings. 

Why, after all, is it so important 
to have a vernacular setting? Does 
the Latin language really cause the 
apathy we often feel in our congre- 
gations at Mass? Is it the fact that 
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the Mass is sung in Latin that makes 
people feel they do not belong, or that 
they cannot participate? To me, this 
js hard to believe. Why have our edu- 
cational standards fallen so low that 
Latin is being dropped in favor of 
courses like bookkeeping, driving 
and cooking—all things that belong 
either in a professional school or 
should be taught by parents? 

When a choir is singing in the 
vernacular, we are often unable to 
hear most of the words in any case. 
Rather, one knows, (through follow- 
ing with a missal) what is being sung. 
The singers, are, of course, aware of 
each word, but for them, Latin is 
about as easy to sing as English. 

The people who attend Mass apa- 
thetically have, among other experi- 
ences, been drugged for years and 
years by commercial entertainment. 
Even good music or drama, played 
indiscriminately all day long, stulti- 
fies the mind. There are many people 
who do not have sufficient power of 
concentration to read anything or to 
follow a lecture, unless it is made en- 
tertaining or seems to be immediately 
useful. These people do not follow 
Mass, whetherit is said in Latin or in 
English, or printed in English trans- 
lation in their Missals. The problem 
for them is one of attention rather 
than one of language. 

* * * 
IN AMERICA TODAY the educated Cath- 
olic is usually entirely out of touch 
with classical music. Catholic colleges 
and universities often have no music 
departments at all; in others, music 
is taught at the most elementary of 
levels. Catholic publications which 
give space to “the arts” usually ignore 
music or misunderstand it. As a re- 
sult, a substantial number of Cath- 
in other fields 
are handicapped by knowing almost 


dlics well-educated 


nothing of our musical heritage and 
it is members of this group particu- 
larly who hope to bring about a re- 
vival of religious folk music without 
first acquiring a knowledge of basic 
principles of composition and par- 
ticularly of Gregorian Chant. Others 
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believe that classical music must be 
considered a luxury, beyond the reach 
of most people. Yet more of it is now 
available in recordings and printed 
scores than ever before. Proper edu- 
cation in music is as important as it 
is in reading, art and the sciences. 
The training actually is easily accom- 
plished, taking only a few minutes a 
day. And finally some religious ed- 
ucators believe that classical music 
is of small importance as it has little 
apparent connection with the spiritual 
life. Those who know music disagree 
strongly. The order and careful work- 
ing of sonorities in music, even that 
of the lesser ages, incline the mind 
towards orderly thinking in ways that 
absolutely nothing else can. In an- 
cient Greece music and the law were 
considered the two forces which pro- 
moted the general welfare: the law 
negatively, music positively by inclin- 
ing man towards the good. 

In the twelfth century, when music 
was needed for the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, then under construction, the 
bishop of Paris commissioned two 
great composers, Leoninus and Pero- 
tinus, to write a massive cycle of mu- 
sic for Office and Mass. In our own 
time, Igor Stravinsky has written one 
sacred work after another, the Ave 
Maria, a Mass, the Pater Noster, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, even a 
Symphony of the Psalms — all of 
which will undoubtedly rank as the 
outstanding music of this century. 
Today, when we need music for the 
Church, why does no one think of 
commissioning a composer of his 
stature? Dr. ETHEL THURSTON 


@ note: English language versions of 
the Gelineau Psalms are available 
through the Gregorian Institute of 
America (3132 Jefferson Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio): one is by the monks of 
Downside Abbey (The Grail, $4.75); 
the other, indifferently sung, is in two 
records by the Welch Chorale ($9.96). 
The French records can be obtained 
through JUBILEE: see the second cover 
of this issue for details. For the Red- 
mond record, write St. Anthony’s Guild, 
508 Marshall Street, Paterson, N.J. The 
record is $3.98.—Eb. 
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Charles Hauret 
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with respect to the eternal truths 
taught by the first chapters of the 
Bible and lucidly presents a truly 
Catholic solution. A modern “classic.” 

Paper. $1.95 
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Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. 


A long-desired, much-needed compan- 
ion text for the four year high school 
course or for first year college review: 
A complete analysis of all of the lib- 
eral arts. Designed for both teachers 
and students, the ancient and tradi- 
tional subjects are presented in bright 
modern apparel, with a wealth of ex- 
amples and illustrations. $3.95 
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adopted basic series of College Texts 
in Theology. The Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion, the sacraments, Mary, the Church 
—these are treated orderly, clearly, 
scientifically to give the student and 
reader a permanent grasp of the 
Christian mysteries. $4.95 
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PAX 


art and poetry to celebrate 
the mystery of peace 
new subscribers will begin with No. 7: 
Two new poems and a translation 
by Thomas Merton 
and No. 8: 27th & 4th 
by Peter Lewis 
5 issues ... $1 a year 
PAX / 377 4th Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 





GRAVE MARKER 


bronze 16 x 28” 





Sacred Heart, St. Peter and Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel are represented in low 
relief. The name and the birth and death 
dates are incorporated into the design 


with raised contemporary lettering. Dates 


of the sacraments are incised. 


$300.00 


Additional cost for each special 
image is $75.00 
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Crossroads of Catholic Culture 
217 East Regent Street 
Inglewood, California 








For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 


Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vi. 9-2924 

















If you were born 
before 1900... 


... let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy (for people up to age 80) so 
that you can help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family, 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L265N, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Entertainment 


HE WHO MUST DIE (Kassler Films), 
based on Greek author Nikos Kazant- 
zakis’ novel The Greek Passion, asks 
the question, what would happen to 
Christ if he were to reappear in the 
world—and answers: He would be 
crucified again. 

A Greek village prospering under 
the vagaries of Turkish rule (the time 
is 1921), one day is faced with an 
agonizing choice: whether to shelter 
or to turn away the survivors of an- 
other village which the Turks have de- 
stroyed. Under pressure from their 
leaders, and especially their despotic 
pastor, the villagers refuse to help 
the newcomers. The survivors of the 
burned village are then led by their 
own saintly priest to a barren hillside 
overlooking the village, and though 
they are dying of hunger and fatigue, 
begin to build a new community. 

But in the town below a spiritual 
upheaval is taking place. The mem- 
bers of the cast of the village’s tra- 
ditional Passion Play, who have just 
been chosen, begin to feel themselves 
impelled to live up to the roles they 
are to enact. Manilios, the young man 
who is to play Christ, an inarticulate 
and naive but pure-spirited shepherd, 
goes up the mountain. in defiance of 
his pastor’s orders, and allies himself 
with the suffering people encamped 
there. He is followed by those who 
were chosen to be his disciples and 
friends in the Passion Play: John— 
the son of the town’s richest man; 
Peter—the postman; James—the inn- 
keeper; and later by the Magdalen— 
a local widow. 

Against the thunderings of their 
pastor, the group tries to help the 
refugees on the hill, and a crisis is 
precipitated. The drama finally comes 
to a head upon the death of the rich 
man, whose son then decides to turn 
over all his inherited properties to 
the newcomers. The town council de- 
clares him insane, but not until he 
has rallied the hill-dwellers to come 
down and take over their new lands. 


The villagers, alarmed at the ap- 





proach of a straggling column of 


men, women and children from the 
hillside, seeing them armed with 
sticks and shovels, fire at them on 
a command from the pastor. The ref- 
ugees, easily driven back, then barri- 
cade themselves to face an attack by 
the Turks, who have been disturbed 
by this threat to order. Manilios, the 
shepherd, surrenders himself to save 
the villagers and, tied to a Turkish 
cavalryman’s horse, is dragged to the 
church where he dies. 

He Who Must Die suffers from a 
lack of sharp distinction between 
natural and supernatural justice and 
between social and_ transcendent 
truths; it also stacks the cards too 
heavily against its representatives of 
uncharity and greed. At times it 
verges on melodrama and sentimen- 
tality. But mostly it stavs free of these 
pitfalls and presents, in camera-work 
of great purity and visual coherence, 
and through acting of an inspired 
quality, a stark, deeply unsettling 
parable of man’s moral nature—for- 
ever tempted, forever challenged to 
surpass itself.—RIcHARD GILMAN 


GRAHAM GREENE’S account of an out- 
cast priest in anti-clerical Mexico has 
received an absorbing and _hand- 
somely staged presentation at the 
Phoenix Theatre, one of New York's 
bigger off-Broadway houses. The 
Power and the Glory (adapted by 
Dennis Cannan and Pierre Bost from 
Greene’s novel) centers around the 
kind of dilemma Greene likes to pose: 
will the outcast priest, having barely 
escaped once from death in the neigh- 
boring province, return to give the 
last rites to a dying man? In Greene's 
fictional world, at least, the answer is 
obvious; it is the tortuous working 
out of what we all know will happen 
that gives the play its tension and im- 
pact. The priest, a lean, bedevilled 
shadow of a man, is admirably played 
by Fritz Weaver; his opponent. the 
self-effacing, often humane police lieu- 
tenant who would sacrifice even him- 
self for the good of the state, by 
Robert Geiringer—Duke McKeEnziE 
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THIS HIGHLY ACCLAIMED WORK 
IS YOURS FREE UPON ENROLLMENT! 


Sheen’s monumental 559-page Life of Christ, 
written with compassion and brilliant scholar- 
ship, is the summation of over twenty-five years 
of dedicated research. Father Harold Gardiner 
says in the New York Times Book Review, “no 
one will fail to hear in this synthesis an elo- 
quent voice which is saying again for our times, 
and in contemporary rhetoric, what the great 
Fathers of the early Church said for their flocks.” 
A regular $6.50 value, the book is being offered 
as a free enrollment premium only by the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation. 
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as a member of the - 
Catholic Literary Foundation, 
America’s leading Catholic book club. 


like his 


Sheen’s Life of Christ, the valuable premium 
pictured here, is typical of the quality CLF 
members consistently receive. If you are 
interested in keeping up to date on new } 
Catholic books, if you enjoy authors like Thome 
Merton, Helen C. 

White, Ronald 

Knox, Michael 

McLaverty and 

other distinguished writers, if you want 
publishers’ editions of all books you order, 
please note these facts: 


“Forecast,” a 16-page magazine of reviews, is se 
free each month to CLF members. 


You purchase the monthly feature selection at 
a low $3.00, often savings of 40% over 
regular prices. 


You receive top-quality publishers’ editions of ¢ 
books — even free book dividends.* 


Your only obligation as a member of CLF is 
purchase four books a year from more than 

a hundred which will be offered. You need 
never take a book you don’t want. Only those 
you would like will come to you, 

on a five-day return privilege basis. 


*A free book dividend is yours after every fourth 
purchase. These dividends are valued up to $6.50, but 
you receive yours free as a CLF member. All books offere 
by the Catholic Literary Foundation are approved 
Catholic titles, guaranteed to conform to the highest standa 
of wholesome family reading. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 1, 
| Please send the book I have checked as my first selection. 
be billed later. 
| (J THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX, Ronald Knox 
| Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 
C] THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, Louis de Wohl Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 
| CA KINGDOM AND A CROSS, Helene Mogaret 
Regular price,$3.75; members’ price, $3.00 
Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 
Regular price, $3.75; members‘ price, $3.00 


1 understand that | will 


| 1) YOU, Rev. M. Raymond 
() THE CHOICE, Michael McLaverty 


| You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and send | 

me free Sheen's Life of Christ. 1 need purchase only four books during the next 

| twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time |! may cancel if 1! wish. 
A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as long as I 
remain a member. ; 


Mr. 
| Mrs 
Miss 


| Occupation 7 Age, if under 21 
j (This offer good only in U. S., its possessions, and Canada.) 








